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THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE 
Joun H. Dretricu 


HE CONSCIOUSNESS of sin, the sense of failure, the knowledge that he fae hae 
eluded us, and the recognition of having fallen short of what we should have been 
or done, have been the materials out of which the religions of the past have built 

up their systems with threats and promises and punishments and consolations. The weak- 
ness and worthlessness of man has been their foundation, and the transporting of man into 
a better world after death their purpose; and they have failed, miserably failed. How 
different it might be with the world to-day, had religion based itself upon the strength and 
worth of man, upon his ability to overcome the evil in himself and in his environment, and 
thus to attain the good here! How different the world might be to-day, if religion, instead 
of teaching man to depend upon some supernatural power for wisdom and to recognize 
this power as the source of all his blessings, had boldly declared that all he had was the 
result of his own effort, and that the future is fall with promise of endless blessings in 
_ proportion as he labors and strives. 

This virile and human religion needs to-day to be declared—the religion that looks for 
no help or consolation from without, but finds it in the indomitable spirit of Good, of God, 
in man himself—man the doer, the helper, the strengthener, the comforter; the religion 
which transfers men’s efforts from seeking help from heaven whence no help comes to a 
firm and confident reliance upon themselves, in whom lies the possibility of all things; the 
religion which teaches that the hands which have heretofore been raised in supplication must 
be turned to the tasks about us. In this religion the world instead of being regarded as 
a thing evil in itself and a preparatory school for an imaginary better world to come, is 
looked upon as the scene of man’s struggle with and final triumph over nature, when all 
shall be explored and known and brought into harmony and unity with his own existence, 
and when at last man—master of himself and of his environment—shall enter into his 
kingdom. 

Such a religion needs no argument. It is transparently true. It is the universal 
experience of man throughout the ages. Everything we enjoy to-day is the result of the 
untiring effort of man. Even everything that we are is the achievement of man’s ceaseless 
struggle after the True and the Beautiful and the Good. This persistent aspiration toward 
an ideal of perfection, this condition of all achievement and all progress, is the most sacred 
thing in man’s being. Let us consecrate it, let us ennoble it, let us increase it; aye, let us 
declare it to be religion itself. And then indeed will religion win the people, and the 
oe of Right be assured. 
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A Disappointing Witness 


OL. RAYMOND ROBINS disappoints many 

people in this country by his testimony in 

Washington about Bolshevism. He is the one 

figure above all others for whom we waited. 
He gave zest to expectancy by his protests that he had 
been denied public speech on the subject of Russia’s 
condition. His reputation as a liberal social worker of 
strict integrity and outspeaking boldness also kindled 
interest. It is transparent to us that however accurate 
he may have been as an observer, as an adviser in politics 
he is no more suited to straighten out Russia’s turmoil 
and administration than many another fine-spirited hu- 
manitarian. Col. Robins was on the Red Cross com- 
mission in Russia. His gifts are plainly those of the 
affections and impulses. He sees suffering, exploitation, 
oppression,—all the sins visited upon the little peoples 
throughout the world since time began. He recounts 
them with irresistible appeal. But he does not see that 
it is quite another sort of service to rebuild a state com- 
posed in this instance of nearly two hundred million 
people. He withheld nothing in relating atrocities, he 
repudiated Bolshevism, and yet he had an implicit sym- 
pathy for the leaders and followers of this movement 
which voiced itself in his main points,—that we should 
study the disease, keep out of Russia as interventionists, 
and get some sens¢ in our foolish propaganda which 
was responsible for nothing less, he says, than the col- 
lapse of Russia’s army in the Great War. All of this 
is interesting. But what does it lead to in a constructive 
way? Col. Robins tells us in a single sentence: “I am 
perfectly willing that the people of Russia should have 
any sort of government they want.” 


Speaking for a Dead Epoch 


UCH A SENTIMENT is absurd,—that they can have 

what they want. It would have gone well enough be- 
fore the war, but to-day we are living in a new world. 
We are committed to the proposition that every govern- 
ment must respect the things for which we fought. No 
nation longer lives to itself. The Russian people cannot 
have, and we in these United States cannot have, what 
we want. We must choose those instrumentalities in 
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running our state affairs which insure not only domestic 
order but also foreign good-will. It is intolerable that 
any country great or small can go about its own business 
with the outlaw’s old query, What have I to do with thee? 
This is the mind ef the world to-day. Whether the pro- 
posed society of nations fully embodies the idea in the 
proposed covenant or not, no power in all the earth can 
set us back to the ancien régime, where the cynical, selfish, 
suspicious, and war-breeding souls of nations gave their 
evil genius to works of darkness. They were for them- 
selves and against everybody else. Even those people in 
our own land who oppose a League of Nations—they 
grow fewer and fewer—are hot for the suppression of. 
Bolshevism as they know it, because they realize instinc- 
tively that, whether good or evil, every form of govern- 
ment or misgovernment overleaps geographical bounda- 
ries and becomes over night a blessing or a curse to the 
whole world. Col. Robins, modern as he thinks he is, 
is speaking for a dead epoch in the world’s history. It 
is a grateful thing that we have cooler, less emotional 
people to counsel us. But even they do not clearly see, 
or at least do not speak out, the thing which we here say. 
The world has become a neighborhood. For example, 
a Bolshevist uprising in Europe, with its causes and ef- 
fects, is in our breakfast-table news the next day. The 
participants in it are on our shores in a fortnight. ‘The 
public halls ring with its doctrines as soon as they ar- 
rive. Full reports are spread before our millions. ‘The 
people are either persuaded or repelled. ‘The effects are 
inescapable. So let us crush this heresy as a viper,—that 
any government can be what it pleases. It is anathema. 


Now We are Getting Together 


HE PAST WEEK has furnished a remarkable illus- 

tration of a nation’s change of mind. We are closer 
together as a people on the acceptable covenant for the 
League of Nations than we dared to believe we could be 
in so short a period. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that there is only negligible opposition to the general idea 
now, where there was emphatic hatred for it a fortnight 
ago. Gentlemen of both political parties are getting much 
space in the newspapers for their noisome protests, but 
they will soon disappear from the scene. They will be 
forgotten. Their colleagues in Congress who have always 
counted for both political astuteness and statesmanlike 
wisdom have shifted their emphasis, and are only con- 
cerned now in the needed accuracy, the water-tightness 
of the document. For this caution we owe them pro- 
found thanks. It may have seemed to a certain type of 
mind rather unpatriotic for statesmen and others to in- 
trude unsentimental, kill-joy objections to the greatest 
proposal in the history of the world. But few think so 
to-day, thank goodness. We must be of many minds. To 
accept the covenant merely on the basis of the good mo- 
tive in it is unthinkable. We have a duty as analysts as 
well as moralists. Government by the aspiration of the 
idealist is quite as dangerous as government by the stolid 
immovableness of the reactionary. ‘This truth the coun- 
try has been learning. Not least of all it has been pressed 
home to the mind of the President, who is a diligent 
learner. ‘The people, he says, are for the League, and he 
knows also that they want it to endure. ‘That is really 
what the seeming opposition is insisting upon. While 
Mr. Wilson was wisely alive to the need of a world-wide 
atmosphere of warm sympathy for the great project, 
others, differently constituted, demanded lawyer-like 


accuracy, so certain and pointed that every clause in the 
document would stick like a hook in the mind. ‘That is oe 
what is going on now,—the rapprochement of intellect 


and feeling. We do not fear any changes in the prin- 
see a 
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ciples. The spirit of them is beyond cavil. The letter 


of them rightly written will help to give them life. 


The “Lancet” and the Cigarette 


HAT LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL, the Lon- 

don Lancet, has been studying the cigarette, still re- 
garded by otherwise intelligent people as a mild and inno- 
cent child of the tobacco industry. According to this 
world-wide authority, the glycerine which was introduced 
into the cigarette as a binder and sweetening agent pro- 
duces in burning the terrible furfural, an epileptogenic 
poison which is present in absinthe. Furfural, we are 
informed, is “fifty times as poisonous as ordinary alcohol, 
causing ataxia, tremors, convulsions, and muscular paral- 
ysis.” ‘This alarming word, the smoker knows, is true 
in some part. He knows what a deep inhalation does to 
injure his mental and physical being. There are men 
who smoke and inhale continually, who even to the lay- 
man’s eye are dull, nervous, intoxicated, subnormal, be- 
yond mistake. The external effects, upon the vocal 
chords, the lungs, the skin, are patent. A discriminating 
ear which knows vocal qualities can tell if a speaker 
smokes cigarettes. We are in entire agreement with our 
cotemporary, Kecord of Christian Work, that the 
Y. M. C. A. can do no more important service than to 
study the whole subject for the sake of the boys and men 
of the country. As a matter of fact, there are authentic 
data now in the hands of physiologists and psychologists. 


_ Experiments have been conducted with the utmost care 


and scientific accuracy. They are only waiting for public 
sentiment to permit their publication. We did not ap- 
prove the wholesale distribution of cigarettes to the sol- 
diers during the war. We viewed with no credence at 
all the sentimental piffle that they would have perished 
without them! It happens we have learned from many 
soldiers and welfare workers that thousands of soldiers 
never smoked at all and yet fought a good fight. 


The Fate of Religion in Hungary 


HILE we anxiously await information about the 

fate of Bishop Ferencz of the Unitarian Church 
of Hungary, who has been imprisoned by the Roumanian 
powers in Transylvania, it will be of interest to know 
somewhat of the nature of the church there. We give 
the following information from our London cotempo- 
rary, Christian Life: “The Unitarian Church of Hungary 
is not, as some have supposed, an Episcopal body: its 
organization is strongly Presbyterian. The patent of 
Bishop Ferencz describes him as Superintendens, a Latin 
rendering of episkopos. The body to which he belongs 
is the only Protestant denomination which has ever 
given its religion to the Court; hence its Superintendent 
has the privilege of being styled Bishop (piispok) in the 
Magyar tongue. Similarly, the term for Reverend (tiszte- 
lendé) is shared by the Catholic and the Unitarian clergy: 
the clergy of other Protestant bodies being distinguished 
as tigteletes. ‘The Unitarian Bishop is admitted to office 
without any ceremony of entrance to a special order, 
in fact, without religious ceremony of any kind. He does 
not confirm, this being one of the functions of the pastor 
loci; nor does he singly preside over synods, sitting as 
he does side by side with a lay assessor.” The church 
was organized in 1638. ‘The enjoyment of religious 
liberty has not been entirely easy in all this time. Re- 
cently all Protestant churches have come under the 
Catholic peril. Accurate details are lacking, but it is 
believed that the story is one of fearful deprivation and 
loss. The great hope is that adequate pressure will be 
used in.the Peace Conference to release the imprisoned 


_and to insure full religious rights forever. 
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Difficulties of a Modern Prophet 
Nee DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK is get- 


ting it. He went beyond his usual even course in 
his hurried and rhetorical attack on the church, in that 
article in which he stuck a halo on a rod and put it over 
the saintly head of the imaginary soldier who never was. 
Whew! How the brethren have been scorching him! The 
most acrid remarks of all are made in the Presbyterian 
Church, where he is regarded as a kind of interloper. 
He, a Baptist, they are saying, called to be “preacher” 
in the First Presbyterian Church, New York, is impos- 
sible, especially with such infidel views. The sixteenth- 
century variety of Calvinist will not stand for any change 
of belief nor any attack on the church. Church unity 
is a fine abstruse sentiment with them, but when it comes 
to trying it out, in even so mild a form as having a gifted 
preacher like Dr. Fosdick occupy one of their pulpits, 
they fall away with unmistakable orthodoxy. He is really 
sound in the faith from their standpoint. He is too 
sensible and modern and literary to use the old language, 
but the gospel of Christ never had a more sincere advo- 
cate. 


Who is the Radical? the Liberal P 


E SHOULD BE GRATEFUL for more care in 

the use of the words “radical” and “liberal.” They 
are far from meaning the same thing, but that fact is 
rarely made plain in what we hear and read. A liberal, 
we take it, has the same belief in the need of change, im- 
provement, that his brother the radical proclaims; and 
he has the same end in view, for which he also strives in 
common with the other. But the two seem to part com- 
pany before they get together, in a manner of speaking, 
because the radical starts out with a different temper 
from that of the liberal. The latter sees the world evolv- 
ing, slowly but surely, toward the right. By getting into 
the heart of the world, mingling with the people and the 
institutions that now are, he strives quietly, persistently, 
hopefully, to make things better, but always, mark well, 
with the basic belief that at heart the social order, in fact 
the whole world, is sound. His spirit is serene, and, to 
the radical, too nearly complacent. He seems ineffectual. 
When great abuses arise, the liberal is alive to their 
iniquity and brings them to notice; but he gives greater 
emphasis to the permanent, positive forces of the spirit 
for good than he does to the evil in the conditions which 
he would overcome. In so doing he probably neglects to 
show properly how bad things are, which is valuable in 
stirring up the people. Herein the radical plays his part. 
He flouts the sins of society, and indignantly urges his 
even-tempered brother to react more sharply and directly 
to the shameful thing. ‘That is to say, not only the temper 
but also the methods of the two are different. We call 
this journal liberal, for example, not because we would 
in any wise be indifferent to the great service the radical 
performs, nor—Heaven forefend—because we would be 
dull to the meaning of this world’s sore need. We are 
liberal because we represent a body of believers in the 
essential goodness of the world and its people, and in 
their improvability ; because, also, in the service of a large 
constituency it is necessary to pursue this policy, since 
radicals are not friends of organization, but critics of 
organization. ‘There are those who rear and those who 
raze. We invite the wrecking crews, who tell us about 
the eyesores and pest places, and we welcome their sug- 
gestions for a better house; but we find that for the de- 
tailed plans and specifications for the new temple the 
best architects and builders are of a different mould. We 
think they are the liberals. 
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RITISH AND AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 
B was being exerted with intelligent determination 

at the beginning of the week to prevent the col- 
lapse of the German Government under the pressure of 
the forces of disorder. ‘The internal situation in Ger- 
many appears to have been accurately described by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne in a speech in the House of 
Lords last week, when he said, ““We seem to be rapidly 
approaching a catastrophe which may prove the most 
disastrous in the history of the war.” ‘The fact that 
Germany is starving was sharply brought to the atten- 
tion of the Council of Ten last Sunday by Premier Lloyd 
George, who read a telegram from Gen. Plumer, the 
commander of the British army of occupation, announc- 
ing in substance that “the British soldiery would revolt 
rather than continue to be compelled to see starving 
children and women on the streets of German towns.” 
In accordance with the well-authenticated facts concern- 
ing conditions in Germany, British and American diplo- 
macy was bestirring itself to hasten the restoration of 
normal conditions, not only in Germany, but in the 
world as a whole. 


Anglo-American Policy 
Carries a Vital Issue 


It is becoming apparent that among the principal ob- 
stacles to accelerated action toward the conclusion of 
peace by the Conference has been the attitude of Italy, 
France, and the Jugo-Slavs. France has taken the po- 
sition that Germany must surrender her merchant marine 
unconditionally without a pledge for the supply of food 
for the German people on the part of the Allies and 
the United States. As the German representatives 
before the Supreme War Council at Spa last week de- 
clined to commit their government to a surrender of the 
ships without a concurrent pledge that Germany shall 
be supplied with food until the next harvest, it was an- 
nounced that the sessions of the Council had been sus- 
pended. ‘The issue was settled at the meeting of the 
Council of Ten last Sunday, when Premier Clémenceau 
waived his objections after Mr. Lloyd George had read 
the significant telegram from Gen. Plumer. ‘The British 


representative had the strong support of Col. Edward 
M. House. 


American Warning to Italy 
to Lift Embargo on Jugo-Slavia 

With equal foresight American policy, backed by Brit- 
ish co-operation, has been exerted to prevent famine 
and disorder in Jugo-Slavia. ‘The Italian Government 
was informed from Washington last week that unless it 
lifted the embargo against food supplies to Jugo-Slavia, 
and incidentally Czecho-Slovakia, the United States 
would suspend the exportation of food to Italy. ‘That 
energetic step promised to accelerate the settlement of 
the controversy between the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs, 
which arose out of the recent action of Jugo-Slav troops 
in expelling the Italian commission from Laibach and 
has been followed by anti-Italian outbreaks in Spalato. 
In the controversy on the Italian-Jugo-Slav borders the 
Administration at Washington has been governed chiefly 
by the realization that it is necessary to feed peoples 
if they are to maintain orderly government. 


Anglo-Saxon Attitude 
Justified by Events 


Events in Central Europe at the beginning of the 
week appeared to justify the attitude of the English- 
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speaking nations in their demand that food supplies 


‘be sent into Germany with the least possible delay. 


Berlin last Sunday was in the throes of a political con- 
vulsion that seriously menaced the country with the 
triumph of the Spartacans. There was fighting, not only 
in the heart of the city but also in the suburbs, one of 
which—Lichtenberg—was reported last Monday to have 
been occupied by the “Reds.” A significant incident 
of the disturbances was the hoisting of the imperial 
standard over the palace, where it remained until it was 
hauled down by government troops. ‘The intensity of 
the fighting may be measured by the fact that sixty 
soldiers were killed during the day, and by the addi- 
tional fact that in the course of the hostilities the use of 
poison-gases was resorted to. 


Irish Problem Looms up 
as Issue at Peace Conference 


Indications of the grave possibilities inherent in the 
situation in Ireland have been furnished by recent events. 
The House of Representatives in Washington, shortly 
before the adjournment of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
passed a resolution recording its conviction that, in the 
interests of justice and freedom, the Peace Conference 
should take cognizance of the demand of the Irish people 
for independence. On the eve of sailing for France, 
the President received a delegation of Irish-Americans 
who urged him to bring the cause of Ireland before 
the Peace Conference. Close upon these two events, 
the cable brought the news last Monday that 138 officers 
of the British Army that has fought in France had sent 
a petition to King George, asking him to facilitate the 
presentation of Ireland’s claims before the Peace Con- 
ference, in recognition of the services which many thou- 


sands of Irish soldiers had performed to the Empire in ~ 


the war. It is worthy of note that, in his reply to the 
delegation of Irish-Americans, President Wilson assented 
in principle to the justice of their representations, but 
reserved full freedom of action at the Peace Conference. 


Demands for Modifications 
in Draft of League of Nations 


National sentiment on the vital question of the scope 
and machinery of the League of Nations seemed to be 
crystallizing at the beginning of the week in the direc- 
tion of material changes in the draft of the constitution— 
such changes, for instance, as the embodiment in the text 
of a provision recognizing and perpetuating the Monroe 
Doctrine. ‘There appeared, also, to be a disposition 
among the opponents of President Wilson’s plan to com- 
pare notes with its proponents in an endeavor to discover 
a common ground for united support of the idea con- 
tained in the League. Senator Lodge, the leader of the 
thirty-seven Senators who recently pledged themselves 
to oppose the League of Nations as it stands, at the be- 
ginning of the week accepted an invitation from Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard University to a joint debate on 
the issue in Boston. On the eve of his departure for 


France, the President announced that he would lay before 


the Conference the assurance of the support of the bulk 
of the American people for the League. From sources 
close to the President it is understood that he would not 
be averse to a modification of the provisions of the con- 


stitution in order to meet some of the criticisms directed 
against it. 


Our Merchant Marine 

Shows Great Growth * 
Enormous growth of the merchant marine of the 

United States is shown in the report of the’ Shipping 

Board, just made public. At the outbreak of the war 


ia 


_ pussy-footer.” 
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only 9.7 per cent. of our exports and imports were car- 
ried in American bottoms. Now our merchant marine 
comprises no less than 46 per cent. of all the shipping 
coming into and issuing from American ports. ‘This vast 
change in our status as a maritime nation has been brought 
about by an increase in our tonnage to 3,834,750 since the 
war began. ‘The construction of ships in American yards 
is going on without interruption, and public sentiment 
seems to be strongly behind the movement to build up 
the maritime power of the country until it shall equal 
or exceed that of any other nation. 


Problem of Mandatories 
Grave Issue for America 

Among the issues involved in the negotiations at the 
Peace Conference is the question of the administration 
of newly created nations pending the establishment of 
permanent government. It has been agreed that this 
important work shall be apportioned among the Great 
Powers, and considerable pressure is being exerted upon 
the United States to assume its share of the international 
mandate. ‘The question as to whether America shall ac- 
cept such a mandate—in newly liberated Armenia, for 
instance—has developed a considerable diversity of 
opinion. In the meanwhile, the demand for the services 
of the United States as a temporary guardian has ex- 
tended to several liberated countries, including Al- 
bania. eT. 


Brevities 


Already the reports are coming out of the reduction of 
the excessive sentences of courts-martial. In general, ex- 
treme mercy is the highest justice in these cases. 


We have the greatest devotion to Max Mueller’s defini- 
tion of religion: “Religion is a perception of such a 
manifestation of the Infinite as produces a moral effect 
upon the character and conduct of men.” 


Of all the souls who served the country and the world 
in this epoch Herbert Hoover will rank forever in the 
company of Abou Ben Adhem. We do not believe the 
people will leave his ministry without a suitable memor- 
ial. He retires from his duties July 1. 


The continued and remarkable increase in the circula- 
tion of Tar RecistER is. due to the prompt publication 
of the news of the church and the world. Our friends tell 
us day after day that they had no idea there was so much 
life in the Unitarian cause. ‘The record of it makes this 
a live paper. 

A great many men speak glibly of brotherhood, but 
only with their affections. When the essential thing of 
brotherhood, justice, is required of them, they retire. 
That exacts duties and obligations, is stern and self- 
disciplinary. They will not pay. But without it, religion 
is worse than nothing. 


For the offence of calling public officials in high places 
by indecent names the public has one resort,—it hisses. 
A clergyman who is a reproach to his colleagues learned 
this with terrific surprise last Sunday when he referred 
to the President of the United States as a “criminal 
What a great advantage it is to be a 
gentleman ! 


A pyramid of granite weighing seventy-five tons has 
been placed on the Mark Baker farm, Bow, N.H., as a 
memorial to Mrs. Eddy, who was reared there. The in- 
scription is taken from her writings, and makes clear 


what she meant by saying something else: “The Baker 


ae J 
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Homestead. Around the memory thereof clustered the 
golden days of my childhood.” 


This is from our cotemporary, London Christian Life: 
“The first minister, with a nod of his head toward the 
Unitarian preacher, asked his colleague: ‘Do you know 
him?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘Original, isn’t he? ‘Very.’ 
“Well, he speaks right out what he believes to be true, 
doesn’t he?’ ‘He does.’ ‘More than we dare do, eh?’ 
“You're right.’ Our ministers may: have small congrega- 
tions, but a large congregation would be a blessing dearly 
purchased if it involved the sacrifice of the freedom to 
speak right out what they believe to be true.” 


From the National Capital 


Salvation Army vies with the President in praise of 
soldiers—Real light on Russian Bolshevism . 


COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincron, D.C. 


ETURNING SOLDIERS AND SAILORS from 
R the District cannot complain that their neighbors 
and friends did not give them adequate welcome as 
they marched after the President from the Capitol to the 
White House last week. Nature had done her prettiest, 
and man was not far behind. Pending the return of Gen. 
Pershing at some unpredictable date with some of his 
veterans, the city is not likely to see a spectacle approach- 
ing the first formal welcome home of the boys who went 
“over the top” and who skilfully placed the depth bombs. 
The managers of the event wisely made it an educational 
as well as inspirational event ; and many a civilian got his 
first adequate notion of what an affair of machinery and 
material contemporary war is, from the display made by 
the Ordnance and the Quartermaster’s Departments of 
the Army. As for the aviators, they piloted the proces- 
sion up Pennsylvania Avenue, they skimmed audaciously 
the roofs of the great buildings to show how marginal is 
their skill, and they pirouetted in the empyrean with a 
brilliancy of execution that fascinated the crowds. Of 
the human elements of the procession none surpassed in 
interest “the Peacemaker’? home from Paris; and the 
Salvation Army contingent came a close second, for they 
have won the hearts of the soldiers and their relatives as 
no other civilian auxiliary of the combatant forces has. 
When the lads and lassies of the Booth cohorts passed 
the stand on which several hundred maimed men brought 
in from the Walter Reed Hospital were placed as guests 
of honor, cripples and the blind arose, saluted, cheered, 
and “broke loose.” 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, take its record 
as a whole, was efficient, and did its share—often, to be 
sure, under the combined compulsion of facts and a grim 
and determined Executive—in contributing to a fine chap- 
ter in national history. But it did not die benignly or in 
a seemly way, and its sins of omission are causing many 
administrative officials and many thousands of clerks 
much worry and pecuniary embarrassment. Blame for 
the predicament has to be divided, and we shall not rush 
in where angels might well fear to tread; but it is safe to 
say that much of the post-adjournment wreckage and 
confusion is due to the system of dealing with appropria- 
tion bills which has become traditional and also inde- 
fensible. Until that method is changed it will always be 
possible for individuals, executive or legislative, to balk 
efficient handling of the national business. Civic strategy 
suggests an attack on the system and not on men, who 
may be Republican to-day and Democratic to-morrow. 
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MASSACHUSETTS’ CAPTURE of the speakership 
of the House of Representatives is a reminder that in the 
case of Mr. Gillett, as with so many Congressmen from 
the South, length of service and experience in public 
business do count in the end quite as much as genius in 
doctrinaire statecraft and eloquent speech. But Speaker- 
elect Gillett, like his predecessor, Mr. Clark of Missouri, 
will be circumscribed in his power by the rules of the 
House, and also by the fact that floor leadership of the 
Republican majority in the Sixty-sixth Congress and 
chairmanship of the committees is to remain in the hands 
of the conservatives;—which is not what the “progres- 
sives” of the party desire, as they realize the modernity 
of the issues which the party and Congress must face. 
The practical effect of the victory of the “Old Guard” 
will be to facilitate and hasten co-operation of “pro- 
gressives” of both parties in the next Congress, meet 
when it may. President Wilson left for Europe expect- 
ing to ‘call it early in June. But the tide of events may 
force him to act earlier. 


THE INQUEST INTO BOLSHEVISM by the 
Overman Committee has risen to a new plane of sin- 
cerity and wisdom during the past week by the evidence 
given by Raymond Robins. So evidently superior in 
character and intellectual power to most of his investi- 
gators, his words have carried weight. Summed up, his 
advice is for the Allies to feed Russia and not fight it, 
and to let it settle in its own way its own problem. He 
has no use either for the theory or the practice of Lenine 
and Trotzky, and, Christian social worker which he is, he 
foresees no fundamental settlement of Russia’s crisis 
until she reverts to a spiritual and not an economic and 
materialistic solution. But he is candid enough to admit 
that Russia at present is wedded to class-dominated, 
soviet form of government, which she will defend and 
champion the longer she is punished by her neighbors’ 
blockade and invading military expeditions. Remove the 
external pressure and she will begin to face the facts that 
already are showing the unworkability of the Bolshevik 
ideology, and in turn she will become “realistic” enough 
to co-operate with nations that show themselves friendly 
and sensible. 


ONE CANNOT LIVE LONG in Washington with- 
out realizing that, for lack of any consistent local loyalty 
culminating in a vote, it is a city where emigrants from 
other sections of the country are very eager to keep “the 
home fires burning.” Hence almost every night you may 
drop in at the Oklahoma or Georgia or ‘Texas or Oregon 
Society’s meeting and listen to talk about the affairs of 
that State, and greet people of your kind. The need of 
this sort of segregation has been felt ‘more during the 
war period than it was before; and it is to this fact 
probably that tardily Massachusetts has fallen into line. 
An organization has just been perfected, with John Hays 
Hammond as president, and Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
vice-president. Now that New England has joined the 
procession, other States may imitate the Bay State. 


A FEDERATION OF THE MEN’S CLUBS of the 
evangelical churches of the District has just been formed 
to give more unity of plan and vigor of action to the 
churches’ work for the people now unchurched. It is a 
hopeful sign of the times, for the floating, pleasure-seek- 
ing, rootless population of the capital increases, war or 
no war. Post-war problems in their solution call for 
clerks and administrators on a scale only a trifle less huge 
than was operative when the armistice was signed. To 
illustrate: execution of the prohibition law and collection 
and investigation of the war-tax returns call for regi- 
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ments of new workers. Much of the civilian work for 
the Government arising from the war and having to do 
with economic phases of the contest was hysterically 
scrapped in November. Much of it must be rebuilt, for 
the Nation and the world face vast problems of peaceful 
adjustment of national issues as well as international 
relations. 


SECRETARY BAKER HAS BEEN FACING the 
personal and official protests of the Knights of Columbus 
against what they believe to be arbitrary decisions limit- 
ing the use they may make of their share of funds for 
welfare work among the soldiers abroad which were 
collected during the joint drive last year. It is not an 
easy issue to settle, and Secretary Baker should have 
been spared being made the arbiter. 


Unitarians, What Shall We Do Now? 


Whatever you believe, whatever you are, prove it, prove 
it now, for this is what you are here for 


MINOT SIMONS 


HAVE BEFORE ME an orthodox pre-war tract 
which says: “The outlook of the Church, then, is not 
on this age but the age to come. The Church is not 

here as a factor of society, as a reorganizer, as a re- 
former, but as one who passes through the world even © 
as her Lord passed.” There is still a vast amount of 
such thinking in the Christian Church. 

We are living in a new world and yet there is a good 
deal of the old in it. Prof. James quotes an orthodox 
minister as saying, “Dr. Channing is excluded from the 
highest form of religious life by the extraordinary recti- 
tude of his character.” There is still a vast amount of 
such thinking in the Christian Church. No matter how 
good your life is, that goodness has nothing to do with 
the divine approval (which in orthodoxy is known as 
“salvation” ). 

With such views widespread before the war, the 
Church as a whole was unprepared for modern life. ‘The 
great war came without the slightest reference to the 
Church. Christianity had not developed a system of 
social ethics that could in the slightest degree influence 
the Church to organize a better way to settle interna- 
tional disputes or industrial disputes, or to give people 
any broad view of their social duty. Christianity has 
been backward because its emphasis has been on an in- 
dividual salvation for the world to come. 

The war has changed the emphasis. Not in the slight- 
est degree has the old gospel met the spiritual needs of the 
American army. It has been proclaimed with the usual 
sanctimoniousness and crust of professional piety that 
have always been offensive in times of peace and doubly 
offensive in times of war. Dr. Fosdick has said: “Woe 
to the man who even now, in France, addresses them with 
unctuous phrase or conventional doctrine or wordy ex- 
hortation! He will lose his audience and speak to empty 
seats before he has ‘well begun.” Such evangelists have 
had nothing to say which real men have wanted to hear. 
Only the religion of the hour—spiritual encouragement 
for the duty at hand—has been adequate. 

Only such a religion will be adequate for the duty of 
this hour, and yet the old gospel still continues to stunt 
the souls of multitudes who have not gone to the war nor 
been deeply touched by the war. Many a preacher is 
still continuing to preach as though there had been no war. 

I have before me a news item from a recent conference _ 
of “World Evangelism and Vital Christianity.” A 
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speaker was making the point that even heroes in the bat- 
tle must have the proper passport for heaven. “Salva- 
tion is through Jesus Christ alone. It would be pleasant 
to believe that the spirits of soldiers who die in battle go 
straight to heaven.” The intimation is that it is not pleas- 
ant to think that some of these heroes dying in battle may 
not have the “passport” which will admit them to heaven. 

The old gospel is mightily carrying on, but the war has 
widened the wedge that is prying the minds of many 
people away from traditionalism and sectarianism and ec- 
clesiasticism. It has opened the spiritual eyes of many 
people to the fact that religion is actually an affair of 
life, fundamentally a simple affair of framing a reason- 
able modern faith and of building life on the basis of fra- 
ternalism. : 

Unitarians, this means such an opportunity for us as 
we have never had before and will never have again. 
Here is a significant fact,—our religious beliefs have 
come through this war without fundamental alteration. 
It is not necessary to reshape them in the light of the war 
experience as orthodoxy is everywhere being compelled 
to reshape its beliefs. 

Our thought of God has been a God of a world in the 
making, and who has put upon us the task of helping to 
create. Such is still our thought. Our emphasis on char- 
acter, upon the divinity of the human soul, upon the di- 
vine and therefore immortal qualities of human life, has 
met the needs of the hour. It is Unitarianism which 
the leading orthodox war-ministers are preaching in so- 
called orthodox churches, men who have been “over 
there” and are now back preaching our ideas to willing 
congregations whose minds before had been closed to 
Unitarianism as such. 

Our time of testing is now. Spiritually we have come 
through the war because we were ready for it. We had 
a religion which could stand the strain and continue to 
operate. And you owe it to yourselves and to your 
church to stop and deliberately and definitely appreciate 
the fact. The world at war was still God’s world in the 
making, and divine purposes were being worked out in 
it, and it was up to us to help work them out. Our war 
service was a religious service. Our religion matched up 
to the needs of the hour. 

Will it continue to match up? If we fail as a church, 
it is now, in peace and the problems of peace. It will 
not be from a lack of freedom to get right ideas. It can 
only be from a lack of loyalty to them, zeal in behalf of 
them, and a passionate desire to put them to the service 
of others. 


HE UNITARIAN CHURCH has had the leadership 

in reinterpreting Christianity in modern terms. But 
to maintain its leadership it must also put the Christian 
spirit into modern life. “I by my works will show thee 
my faith.” When I think of the minds and the hearts of 
our people, as I know them, I believe we shall not fail. | 

Unitarians, we must do two things. We must take this 
free opportunity, for that is what Unitarianism is, to con- 
tinue to think out the most reasonable up-to-the-twenti- 
eth-century form of religious faith. ‘This will continue 
to be a transcendent privilege for us, because there is no 
other church to do it. 

We are children of the Universe. Our relationship to 
it is fundamental. We must have the clearest possible 
ideas and the strongest possible faith concerning that re- 
lationship. Sooner or later, experiences come which 
bring it immediately before us and we must be prepared 
Unitarianism 
pros us with such beliefs and it is a glorious priv- 


ilege to share them. | } 
bie hehe Ba, church we are trying to lay hold of and practise 
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the thought of God as the Infinite Spirit, Mind, Life, 
Love, in and through the Infinite Universe, carrying out his 
purposes in a Universe of divine Law and divine Order. 
God is morally and spiritually present to our Souls as 
gravitation is present to every tiniest cell of our bodies, 
present as the God-expectation of us, present as the in- 
spiring incentive of our bravest and best endeavor. 

In our faith we say, God’s Law is the Law of Love, the 
Law of Truth, the Law of Righteousness, the Law of 
Service. God’s Law is the moral pull of the Universe. 
When I disregard it I fall, when I obey I stand erect. 

When I feel that I am right I feel that I am right with 
God—I feel spiritually energized, supported. What has 


happened I do not know, but the result I know. I feel 
better. 
“Unto thee, O God, do I lift up my soul.” Result: I 


feel better. “O God, help me to be brave, help me to be 
right, help me to recover, help me to bear, to hope, to play 
the man.” Result: confidence, a renewal of the right 
spirit, and a welling up within me of sympathy and 
brotherhood, because I have this thought in the fore- 
ground of my soul. “Help me with the help I need that I 
may help them with the help they need.” 


HAT IS, coming to the second point, our Unitarian 

religion must fit me to fit helpfully into the world in 
which I live and work. If it simply fits me alone it shows 
arrested development. My religion must make good 
before others and to others. 

Such is the world’s test upon the whole Church after 
the war. It has been the test upon the men in the 
trenches, the men in the front office, the men at the 
benches, the women working in the home, as the women 
working out of the home. Do I unto them as I would 
that they do unto me? I want them to understand me; 
do I understand them? 

Religion must be the moving incentive making us loyal 
“to whatsoever things are true,” just, honorable, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. ‘That is what the world has 
looked for in war and now looks for in peace. You are 
a child of God? Prove it. A brother to your fellow- 
man? Prove it. A Unitarian? Prove it. A Protestant 
or Catholic, a Jew or Buddhist? Prove it. Show forth 
your faith by your works. 

Unitarians, this is not new to us, but we must come to 
it with a new dynamic. What we think the Church ought 
to be after the war is what we think our own church 
ought to be. With our whole soul we ought to be able 
sincerely to issue a living challenge to the religious. world. 
“Accept the spiritual revelations of the war. Accept the 
religious truths that were vital in the war as vital now 
after the war. Get out from under the dead hand of 
the past. Speak to the world the spiritual truths that 
will help it now. Switch the emphasis from personal 
evangelism to social evangelism. ‘Think out a social ethics 
which will guide people who must live and work to- 
gether as they have never lived and worked together be- 
fore. Speak in the right voice, strengthen and guide the 
Christian spirit.” 

Such is our Unitarian proclamation. But we are our- 
selves under the test which we ourselves proclaim. The 
soldier has had a great spiritual uplift. The dollar-a-year 
man has learned the secret of profound satisfaction. A 
whole people has been exalted by a call to sacrifice. 

Now, for God’s sake,—let us say it reverently but lit- 
erally,—for God’s sake, let us try to continue this sublime 
consecration. Have we not the same faith? Why then 
can we not fulfil it in the same works? Must life and 
liberty be in peril before we can forget self and live for 
the common welfare? Is it not possible for the imagina- 
tion to picture an objective of human betterment to be 
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worked for in peace as we have fought for it in war? It 
is possible. ‘The church after the war which can best 
stimulate and direct that imagination is the church of 
the future. Let us aspire to be that church. 


William Howard Taft 
EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


“High-hearted, on thy mission now advance” : 
So spake Heaven to thee on Youth’s tented field. 
“Fight for the Truth, and falter not nor yield; 
Be free of hand, and with a smiling glance 
Meet all odds of Fate and Circumstance.” 
So hast thou fought, so dost thou stand revealed, 
With all thy hurts of adverse Fortune healed, 
Our true Knight of the jovial countenance. 


All roads and riders have thy challenge heard. 
Defeat or victory, what were it to thee, 

So thou with Heaven hast kept thy plighted word? 
Ah, shall America proud victor be, 

Yet have no knowledge how to grandly fail? 

Happiest of Losers, unto thee all hail! 


Liberal Religion for the Near East 
HABIB IBRAHIM KATIBAH 
IIL 


The Present Opportunity 


FEW DAYS AGO, a Syrian friend of mine, a 

bright, self-educated young man, told me apropos 

discussion on a certain religious question, “I 
wish we had some ten magazines like the Iron Pen.” He 
was referring to an iconoclast magazine printed in Brazil, 
whose pages are full of invectives against the Church, the 
Bible, and all things religious. Its sources are such men 
as Voltaire and Robert G. Ingersoll. 

My friend was not so completely uncritical. He meant 
that such a magazine will make men think. 

How much grander and more opportune had there 
been in Arabic a magazine which would rationally and 
constructively and plainly bring the new, saving gospel 
of liberal religion within the scope of the average think- 
ing Syrian! 

Imagine, dear reader, if you can possibly do it, the 
extent of a real liberal press which will be the strong- 
hold and battle-ground of all those young eager stu- 
dents and those free and intelligent liberal thinkers and 
writers who struggle against heavy odds and are often 
baffled and temporarily silenced and defeated by more 
equipped conservative and reactionary forces. 

Such a press established in Boston or in New York, 
with branches in Cairo and Beirut, would in less than 
twenty-five years become the stronghold of liberal relig- 
ious thinking throughout all the Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries, and the centre of culture and literature; for these 
things are always the product of new ideas and new 
visions. 

The pamphlets, magazines, and books of such a press 
would soon be in the hands of all the intelligent men 
of the Near East and compel an audience greater than 
the most elegant preacher could do. 

Think also what a glorious chance for study and schol- 
arship such a press would provide. 

The history of Islamic civilization, of Sutism, of lib- 
eral movements like the one of the Miutazalites, or the 
careful study of Arabic poetry, all await the native inter- 
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preter, who knows his Arabic from life more than from 
the lexicons and grammar books. For richness of life 
and experience for the psychologist, the preacher, and 
the philosopher of history there is hardly a field more 
rewarding than Arabic literature and Arabic history. 
Such a press would be one of the strongest cords between 
the East and the West and a most able interpreter of the 
best in the two civilizations to each other. 

It is in this direction that the opportunity for the liberal 
Christians of America lies. It seems to me, a liberal 
church may follow but cannot precede a liberal press. A 
church is a crystallization of a movement ; the press repre- 
sents the movement. At any rate, the men we must 
reach in Syria are such as to be more likely won through 
a book or a magazine than from the pulpit. In the East 
the church has not yet developed into a social centre; it 
is still a “house of the Lord”; and if God has passed 
away from that house, the drowsy worshipper nods no 
more outside. He leaves the church flat. The only net 
to catch such a stray bird is the ubiquitous printed page. 

Nor is it likely that a Mohammedan may be won 
through Christian worship and Christian preaching; but 
through the press you can discuss with him subjects that 
are familiar to him and not out of place in a magazine or 
a book. 

A liberal press which shall take religion as a central 
interest, but which shall branch out into literature and 
social sciences or even into physical sciences, is not only a 
desirable thing for Syria; it is a necessity. We can no 
more rely on the eight primers of Van Dyck, nor do we 
have any better now. Social science is scarcely known. 
Such a magazine as al Hilal is too elementary to satisfy 
a heartfelt need. But the real poverty of the Arabic mod- 
ern literature is in philosophy and religion. There is not 
a single modern book on philosophy in Arabic that I 
know of. The names of Kant and Hegel are as unfa- 
miliar and as meaningless to the majority of Syrians, not 
excluding the highly educated among them, as the names 
of Ibn Miskawayh or Ibn Tufaid would be to the aver- 
age American. The difference is that the first two are 
figures without whom it would be hard to understand 
the real progress in thought of the modern world, while 
the latter two are ancient Arabian philosophers who long 
ago passed,the torch to others. 

It may be objected that the Syrians themselves ought 
to start such a press. It is an easy objection to raise, a 
hard one to refute. Only one thing is certain to me: they 
will not take one step toward its realization. ‘They will 
be eager enough to have it and support it with money and 
subscriptions when it starts, but they would be loath to 
start it. The Syrians are the worst organizers in the 
world. What I plead for is help for the Syrians that 
they may help themselves. When a press is established 
it will run itself and make a good success from an intel- 
lectual as well as from a financial point of view. 

I beseech my liberal friends in this country to break 
down their spiritual Monroe Doctrine. 

Who will achieve the vision of that best of missionaries, 
Cornelius Van Dyck,—the vision of having an Arabic re- 
ligious and literary culture developed by Arabians them- 
selves ? 

We must not deceive ourselves that the Arabic lan- 
guage will not long remain the living language of Syria 
and Egypt. Do not suppose English or French will be- 
come familiar to the natives of these countries. Such a 
There are 
still millions of Mohammedans as well as Christians who 
are in every respect liberally minded and who know noth- 
ing but Arabic. Present signs indicate that the Arabic 
language is going to thrive with the awakening of the 


national spirit. Only recently news from Damascus _ a 
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reached some Arabic papers here that the government 
there voted to found an Arabic medical school on the 
model of the Beirut medical school of the American Col- 
lege. In line with this national consciousness is the cur- 
rent resentment in the Arabic press against foreign mis- 
sionary work seeking to stamp on the Syrians a foreign 
culture through foreign institutions run by foreign men. 
Syria wants a liberal-minded people and work. Syria 
asks for help in the name of all the saints and prophets of 
the Near East, whose light still shines through history, in 
the East as well as the West. 


-Transylvania’s Religion Must Be Free 


Strong appeals to the President and the Peace 
Conference in a critical situation 


EFINITE ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN to 
LD save the religious situation in the easternmost 
province of Hungary, Transylvania. British Uni- 
tarians have taken up the matter of Bishop Ferencz’s im- 
prisonment with great seriousness and have addressed a 
strong appeal to Hon. A. J. Balfour pleading for. free- 
dom of worship and church administration in this un- 
happy country, which is jeoparded if it is incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Roumania, as now seems not improb- 
able. This appeal has been signed by prominent men in 
various Protestant denominations of Great Britain. 

The American Unitarian Association through Presi- 
dent S$. A. Eliot has also interested itself in the case of 
Hungarian Unitarian churches in Transylvania, all but 
three of which will come under the control of the Rou- 
manian church authorities in case the province is included 
in Roumania. Dr. Charles W. Eliot has written a letter 
to President Woodrow Wilson urging him to secure 
freedom of religious thought and worship for the Prot- 
estant churches involved, which number more than two 
thousand, belonging to several different denominations 
and including a membership of one million five hundred 
thousand. President Taft has also been asked to lend 
his powerful support to this cause, which he will no doubt 
cheerfully do. An appeal has also been made to the State 
Department at Washington. 

The following appeal to the President of the United 
States and other delegates at the Peace Conference in 
Paris has been made by the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals in behalf 
of the endangered Protestant population of ‘T'ransyl- 
vania :— 


INTERNATIONAL CoNncCRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANS AND 
OTHER ReELicious LipERALS 


To His Excellency the President of the United States of 
America :— 


Honored Sir,—The possibility of the transfer of the 
province of Transylvania from Hungary to Roumania 
Taises grave fears for the civil and religious liberty of 
the numerous adherents in T'ransylvania of the Protestant 
churches unless strong steps for their protection are taken 
by Great Britain and her Allies at the Peace Conference. 
_ Figures supplied to us show that in the area claimed 
by Roumania there are over one and a half million of 
Protestants. They belong to:— 


(2) The Hungarian Reformed Church, whose ad- 
_-_—iherents: are Calvinists, organized under five 
bishops. 
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(2) The Hungarian Lutheran Church. 

(3) The Hungarian Unitarian Church, organized un- 
der one bishop. 

(4) The Baptist churches in Hungary. 


In addition to these, Methodists, Adventists, and other 
denominations exist in small numbers. The Roumanians 
in the same area are almost as numerous as the Catholics 
and Protestants together, numbering nearly three million, 
and are spread throughout the country districts. The 
Protestants dwell chiefly in the towns and in three coun- 
ties (out of twenty-six), where the Protestants alone 
constitute more than one-half of the population. 

The Protestant churches of Hungary fear the virtual 
extinction of their thousands of colleges, schools, and 
churches under Roumanian rule, and they state the 
grounds of their fears in an earnest and pathetic appeal 
to their brethren in other lands, from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken :— 

“Many examples prove that Roumanian mentality is 
governed by the characteristic Oriental conception of 
the identity of country and creed. Hence the intolerance 
of the Roumanian Government in matters of conscience. 
For instance, the many thousands of the Hungarian Ro- 
man Catholic inhabitants of Moldavia are prohibited from 
the use of their own language at divine services, in schools, 
and even at the confessional. No one in Roumania is al- 
lowed to leave the Eastern Church if his conscience 
should lead him to another denomination. Defying her 
solemn international obligations assumed in 1878, Rou- 
mania, as is generally known, has denied to the Jews of 
her country equal rights of citizenship ; and even the dip- 
lomatic interventions of the Western Powers have had 
no other result than further empty promises.” 

A telegram, dated 19th January, 1919, from Dr. Kovacs 
of Kolozsvar, transmitted by the Rev. G. Forgacs, one of 
the representatives of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
who have come to Holland in order to try to get the posi- 
tion of the Transylvanian churches put before the Allied 
nations, states :— 

“The life of our churches is to the utmost endangered 
if no help comes to our rescue. ‘The commander of the 
7th Division of the Roumanian Army (now invading 
Transylvania) has summoned seventeen leading mem- 
bers of the Transylvanian community at Kolozsv4r; and, 
declaring them captive, has made them responsible for 
all disturbances and troubles of a Bolshevist tendency. 
Among the rest are Josef Ferencz, Unitarian Bishop, 
eighty-seven years old, Samuel Barabbas, Calvinist Elder, 
Matthias Eisler and Maurus Glasner, Jewish Rabbis, Prof. 
Alexius Boer, Chief Curator of the Transylvanian Re- 
formed Church District, and Julius Arkosy, Unitarian 
Chief School Inspector.” 

The absurd insinuation that these church leaders have 
any sympathy or connection with Bolshevism suggests 
only too strongly the oppressive methods of Roumania. 

Another paragraph from the appeal of the Hungarians 
may be quoted :— 

“Let a historic fact speak for the services rendered to 
the advance of Christian ideals by Protestantism in that 
very region which is now threatened by the intolerant 
rule of a most backward Eastern Church. ‘T'ransylvania 
was the first to proclaim the equal rights of all creeds, 
when in 1568 it was enacted that ‘in this country every 
one may follow and confess the religion that pleases him 
best, since it is not admissible to force any one in mat- 
ters of faith.’ ” 

In these circumstances, the undersigned express their 
earnest hope that, whatever may be the future political 
affiliation of Transylvania, our American delegates at the 
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Peace Conference will insist on effective guarantees for 
religious freedom, and will secure to those who do not 
belong to the Eastern Church the liberty which they have 
enjoyed for centuries. Dr. Seton Watson at the com- 
mencement of the war (December, 1914) writes:— _ 

“Tt is essential that Roumania, while incorporating 
Magyar and Saxon islets in the Roumanian racial sea, 
should guarantee the existing institutions of the two 
races and the fullest possible linguistic freedom in church, 
school, and press. The Saxons in particular have pre- 
served their identity for over seven centuries in this 
little corner of the Carpathians, and have contributed far 
more than their share to the cause of culture and progress 
in Hungary. It would be a crying irony of fate if they 
were allowed to perish in the twentieth century at the 
hands of those who have pledged themselves to vindicate 
the rights of smaller nationalities.” 

We are respectfully and faithfully yours, 


Ture ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ConcrRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANS AND OTHER RE- 
LiciIous LIBERALS. 

Prof. E. Bourroux, Ph.D., Paris, France, 
Chairman. 
Rev. CHartes W. WeEnptet, D.D., 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
General Secretary. 
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Rev. Tony Anoret, DD., 
Florence, Italy. 

Rev. Freperick A. Bissex, D.D., 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury, 
D.D., Paris, France. 

Prof. Grorck Boros, DD., 
Kolozsvar, Hungary. 

Rev. W. CopriANnp Bowlz, 
London, England. 
Prof. J. Estiin CARPENTER, 
D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. B. D. Exrpmans, D.D., 
Leiden, Holland. 

Rev. SaAmuer A. Exot, DD., 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Rey. Grorck A. Gorpon, DD., 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Rey. Kart, Konow, 
Bergen, Norway. 


Archdeacon A. L. LiniEy, 
Hereford, England. 

Prof. E. Monet, D.D., 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Rev. J. Emineé Roserty, 
Paris, France. 

Miss M. B. WESTENHOLZ, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Rev. Joun ViEnot?, D.D., 
Paris, France. 

Rey. A. Rryss, Paris, France. 
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Thursday Morning Thoughts 
REV. PENSIVE POUNDER 
Hating the Prassians 


WISH I WERE ENOUGH of a Christian to really 

hate the Prussians with a good old-fashioned, whole- 

souled hatred. My attitude toward them is, I fear, 
something snobbish. I consider myself so different from 
them that they arouse in me nothing more warm-blooded 
than curiosity. It is a very intense curiosity, but it is 
absolutely dispassionate,—the same sort of curiosity that 
I once felt when as a small boy I stood in front of a 
hyena’s cage. 

How well do I remember that happy day! ‘The circus 
had come to town. ‘There was a menagerie. ‘The ele- 
phants (there were two of them, rather moth-eaten speci- 
mens) were altogether adorable. The way they curled 
up their trunks and opened their mouths, offering me all 
the free shots with peanuts I wished to take, was so 
utterly human that I hailed them at once as blood- 
brothers. I availed myself freely of their invitation, to 
our mutual satisfaction. 

The other animals affected me in other ways, some 
favorably and some not; but the hyena—he was a bird of 


- did she hate. 
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a different feather. I could find no common ground of 
mutual understanding with him. He belonged to a differ- 
ent spiritual realm. He showed it in every furtive move- 
ment. His heavy, uncouth shoulders; his restless pacing 
to and fro; his indifference; his unintelligible leer; his 
amazing stench,—all these things proclaimed him an alien 
with whom I might endeavor in vain to establish any 
sort of sympathy. I might loathe him, which I did, 
holding my nose. But hate him? Never. He was 
beyond the reach of so human a bond. Curiosity—pro- 
found, astonished curiosity—was all I could feel. 

It is much the same with the Prussians. I find it quite 
impossible to feel for them so human an emotion as 
hatred. They are beyond the reach of both sympathy 
and antipathy. They belong to a different class, and 
speak a different spiritual language. To me they are a 
monstrous curiosity. 

Confessing this weakness to certain women in my 


- parish, I promptly got myself into hot water. Eyes began 


to flash at once. I was told that I ought to be ashamed 
of myself; that it was my moral duty to hate them; that 
I was inhuman not to hate them. It was obviously im- 
possible to argue at the moment, with so many ball-bear- 
ing tongues going full tilt,—but that is just the point: 
they said it was inhuman not to hate them; I maintain 
that it is inhuman to hate them. 

My argument may sound finicky, but it carries weight 
with myself. It is something like this: Sympathy and 
antipathy are opposite extremes of the same emotion; 
sympathy is feeling with, antipathy is feeling against. 
Whether with or against, the root of the emotion is the 
same,—feeling. And that emotion of feeling is impos- 
sible save on some basis of likeness or kinship or essential 
similarity. As between myself and the hyena, there was 
no feeling possible, because there was no similarity, no 
factor common to us both. I could be neither sympa- 
thetic nor antipathetic where he was concerned. If I had 
been either I should have betrayed the existence of some 
point of kinship with him. 

Love and hate are, for our purpose, synonymous with 
sympathy and antipathy. They are opposite ends of the 
same root-emotion, an emotion which can never exist 
between members of distinct spiritual genera, but which 
where it does exist always proclaims some identity of 
genus. It was only under the spell of a potent herb that 
The moment the spell was 
lifted, she no longer loved. By the same token, neither 
How could she? She was a fairy, and 


Titania could love the ass. 


he was an ass. 

One of the great English scientists—Huxley, I think it 
was—declares somewhere that there is no hatred so bitter 
as that which is to be found between variants of the same 
species. Every one has had occasion to observe the truth 
of that saying as manifested in what we call “family 
quarrels.” Jacob earned a good deal of hatred in his 
life, and from a variety of persons; but the man who 
hated him more bitterly than all the rest was his own 
brother. 

The moral sticks up as plain as a pikestaff. Be careful 
whom you honor with your hatred, for by hating him you — 
acknowledge him a member of your own spiritual family ; 
and the more intense your hatred, the closer the rela- 
tionship. 

There is therefore a magnanimity about this hating the 
Prussians which excites wonder and envy. One wishes 
he could rise to those heights of generous forbearance. 
It must require a deal of Christianity to feel a good 
honest hatred for them, and to tacitly acknowledge the 
spiritual kinship which that hatred inevitably implies. — 
Such Christianity is too wonderful for me. It is high; 
I cannot attain unto it. 
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The Historical Significance of Denominationalism 


Tur Curistran RecisteR has been fortunate to obtain the following article by Prof. Richards. The subject of 
denominationalism is the most widely discussed interest in Protestantism. The need of a scholarly, catholic, pro- 


phetic deliverance on the subject 1s therefore a matter of the greatest importance. 


Of Prof. Richards’s ability 


and reputation, the Editor is qualified to speak through long knowledge of him as man and grateful remembrance 
of him as teacher. It is not too much to say that the real future of religion is in the hands of men like him, who 


are to be found in all the churches. 


When great leaders speak and write—as he does here—in such simple, ele- 


mental terms, far above the foreign language of sectarianism and religiosity, the Kingdom is nearer than we 
believed. This contribution comes to our readers because THE RkGISTER is expected to publish notable papers 
growing out of and related to the Harvard Conference of Teachers in Theological Institutions. President Wilson 


on the ministry was the first. Prof. Richards is secretary of the Executive Committee. 


His article was recently 


read with remarkable acceptance before the Conference on Organic Union, under the auspices of the General As- 


sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—Eniror. 


PROF. GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


relative value of the present order in church 

and state and forecast the trend of its future 
development in the light of its origin and growth. The 
historical background of the modern age is medieval 
Europe, whose political and ecclesiastical ideal was a 
world-wide empire with a uniform government and re- 
ligion for all the nations of the earth. In this scheme 
of cosmopolitanism there was no place for nationalism 
or denominationalism. It was a revival of the Roman 
Empire supported by divine sanctions and clad in eccle- 
siastical robes. The two terms, descriptive of the aim 
and scope of pagan Rome, were appropriated by Chris- 
tian Rome; namely, universality and eternity. The au- 
thority for such dominion was not based upon the con- 
sent of the governed, but upon divine right re-enforced 
by human might. The purpose of empire was to realize 
in visible form through the vicegerents of heaven, em- 
peror and pope, the kingdom of God upon earth. Hence 
the name, Holy Roman Empire. Every phase of hu- 
man life, politics, religion, morals, art, philosophy, the 
individual and the group, was regulated by God through 
His anointed. Rb te:.. 
Uniformity of religious belief and practice, in this 
plan of empire, was more than a distant vision. It be- 
came an actual fact in medizeval Catholicism. The Latin 
language was in common use in worship and in litera- 
ture. The same holy offices were performed at every 
shrine from Bergen to Palermo, from Koenigsberg to 
Madrid. Priests and monks were equally at home in 
every land from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. 
Scholars wandered from Bologna to Oxford, from Paris 
to Salamanca, and heard in different universities from 
men of different race the same ideas in the same tongue. 
In the service of the church and in ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, men were not hedged in by national boundaries or 
traditions. Gerbert, a Frenchman, became archbishop of 
Ravenna in Italy; Lanfranc, an Italian, became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in England; the German Norbert 
established a new order of canons in France. Men of 
many nations united in the armies of the crusaders. The 
hope of a respublica christiana, the kingdom of God on 
earth ruled by pope and emperor in the name of Jesus 
Christ, was at the point of fulfilment when new forces 
came into control which wrought decay and dissolution. 


Why Uniformity Fails 
Universal empire never fails to kindle the imagination 
and to cast a spell over the human spirit. Notwithstand- 
ing its repeated failures, in ancient and medizval times, 
it has been revived in so widely different forms as the 
humanitarianism of Comte, the socialism of Marx, and 
the militarism of the Hohenzollerns. The periodic re- 


W' SHALL BE ABLE to estimate aright the 


, vival of the dream of universalism in government and in 


_ religion, in spite of its failures, indicates a reason for it 


in the nature of things. It is an earnest, though mis- 
guided, attempt to put in corporate form the innate sense 
of the unity of God and of humanity, the irrepressible 
feeling that there is 

“One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” ° 

However sincere the attempt at uniformity of civil and 

religious institutions, it will always fail because it dis- 
regards the claims of individualism and of nationalism, 
which are as deeply rooted in human nature as the aspi- 


’ rations to universalism. A uniform cosmopolitanism fails 


to develop the infinite variety of mental, moral, religious, 
political, and esthetic life which lies dormant in tribes 
and nations. The individual, the particular, the specific, 
with its priceless value, fascinating beauty, and absorbing 
interest, is suppressed for the maintenance of a colorless 
and dull uniformity. No room is left for self-expression 
and self-realization in individual and national life, for 
which men have always become heroes and martyrs. The 
experience of history assures us that an ideal born of 
fancy without basis in fact is unreal and impracticable; 
and efforts to enforce it in life must end in obscuration, 
distortion, and compromise. ‘This was the outcome of 
the Holy Roman Empire, too holy to be Roman and too 
Roman to be holy. The compact between pope and em- 
peror, vicars of Christ on earth, turned into bitter rivalry 
and deadly warfare, with victory alternating between 
papal tyranny and imperial despotism. What in theory 
was a divine order of life became in practice a régime of 
inhumanity verging on brutality. 

With the dissolution of medieval uniformity came 
modern diversity—nationalism in the state, denomina- 
tionalism in the church, twins born of the same parentage. 
The transition from the one to the other was made in 
two historic movements : the Renaissance, the rediscovery 
of man, and the Reformation, the rediscovery of God. 
From the one came humanism and from the other evan- 
gelicalism, the direct opposites of the two controlling 
ideals of medizval life, universal dominion by the group 
and renunciation of the world by the individual. 

Renaissance and Reformation were all the more irre- 
sistible on account of the long-felt inadequacy of the 
Catholic conception of life to satisfy the human heart. 
It proved, after centuries of experiment, a “bed shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it; and the cover- 
ing narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” It 
satisfied neither the progressive men of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries nor the requirements of the New 
Testament. Its defect was the fatal disease of one- 
sidedness, the one-sided emphasis of the divine to the 
neglect of the human, of the institution to the neglect of 
the individual, of authority to the neglect of freedom. 
Men were the wards of the church and the subjects of 
the state. Thought and action were prescribed for them, 
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But when the individual awoke to his personal rights and 
affirmed his ability to know and to do, he could no longer 
be curbed by prince or prelate. 


Individualism Makes New Autocracies 

We shall briefly enumerate the positive forces favor- 
ing a new era. The Teutonic tribes gradually became 
mature nations, each striving for a political and religious 
order which was not simply its heritage but its creation. 
Greco-Roman culture, preserved in the Catholic Church, 
stood for authority and obedience, the exaltation of the 
institution and the repression of the individual. The 
Teutonic spirit aspired to freedom and self-realization, 
the right of reason and of conscience. ‘Teutonism and 
Catholicism could not permanently dwell under the same 
roof. 

The new nations were stimulated to revolt, also, by the 
revival of the ancient classics. The writings of Greece 
and Rome expressed in crystal phrase the spirit that 
throbbed in Celt and Saxon. What the Greeks once did, 
the Teutons now desired to do. 

The rediscovery of the New Testament and the re- 
experience of saving faith, sovereign grace, and the 
priesthood and brotherhood of believers, had in them the 
dynamic of a new age—an age in which nationalism took 
the place of cosmopolitanism and denominationalism of 
Catholicism, the one largely controlled by humanism, the 
other, relatively at least, by evangelicalism. Both were 


the result of individualism and personal freedom put in~ 


place of institutionalism and imperial authority. Indi- 
vidualism in its reaction against vested authority was 
held in check in the formation of new states by racial 
affinities and national traditions. But in the church it ran 
riot; not content with the state church, men organized 
dissenting groups within the state and regardless of the 
‘State. 

The new age bred its own brood of troubles. Its gains 
were not without losses or its virtues without vices. ‘Time 
came when the ills of nationalism and denominationalism 
were only little less intolerable than the evils of imperial- 
ism and papacy. 

Each state became a miniature empire, repudiating the 
age-long right of the conscience of united Christendom to 
impose restraints upon its will. Each state refused to 
recognize a law or court of final appeal, beyond itself, for 
the adjudication of international difficulties. The original 
autocracy of the Middle Age was broken into fragments, 
but each fragment became an original autocracy as tyran- 
‘nical as medizval sovereigns. ‘The outcome was inter- 
minable war between the nations until Western civiliza- 
tion was on the verge of bankruptcy. Poets and philoso- 
phers sang and spoke of a return of the “good old Mid- 
dle Age,” the abolition of nation and sect by the revival 
of an imperialism and a catholicity of the medieval kind. 

New problems, however, cannot be solved by the easy 
way of the resuscitation of old institutions. The days of 
civil and religious uniformity, enforced by might, were 
forever gone. If the essential unity of civilization was 
to find political expression, it could not be done through 
the exaltation of a dominating person or race becoming 
the conscience of mankind and the arbiter of its destiny. 
Nor could the dearly bought rights of individuals and 
states ever again be ignored in a new order. Remedy for 
the cure of political ills must be found in a form of in- 
ternationalism, differing widely from the homogeneous 
cosmopolitanism of ancient or medizeval times. 

Hugo Grotius the True Prophet 

Its prophet was Hugo Grotius, who proclaimed a law 
higher than the national will and binding on all nations, 
Christian or Pagan. He appealed to the law of nature of 
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which Sophocles sings in his “Antigone” : “Laws that are 
not of to-day or yesterday, but abide forever and of their 
creation knoweth no man.” ‘The Peace Palace of The 


. Hague is the temple dedicated to this cause. ‘The League 


to Enforce Peace is a recent organization for its effective 
realization. A world divided into two armies for more 
than four years has declared, by a colossal holocaust of 
men and treasure, that a universal empire, trampling 
upon the rights of nations and seeking uniformity by 
the stifling of nationalism, is both a base and a baseless 
dream, and that a democratic internationalism respecting 
national rights as inviolate and making room for infinite 
diversity in the co-operative unity of the race is the goal 
of evolving humanity. 

The churches of the modern age shared the spirit and 
the fate of the states. They were divided into sects and 
schisms, each opposed to the other and none recognizing 
a common law of faith or life binding on all. Each was 
sufficient unto itself and was the arbiter of its contro- 
versies. ‘True, all appealed to the Bible, but the Bible had 
as many different meanings as interpreters. Conflicts be- 
tween churches were fought out, though never decided, 
with bitter polemics by ecclesiastical assemblies and by 
ministers of the gospel. Enemies were met and disposed 
of by ways foul or fair. The strong had no compunc- 
tions about suppressing the weak, if need be, by force. 
Denominations, like nations, grew in strength by invading 
one another’s domain. ‘The one proselyted, the other 
conquered. Lord Acton says, “Calvin preached and 
Bellarmine lectured, but Macchiavelli ruled.” 

For the diversity and freedom of Protestantism men 
paid the price of sectarian warfare, Catholic against 
Evangelical, Lutheran against Calvinist, Anglican against 
Puritan, conformist against dissenter. For deliverance 
from paralyzing Catholic uniformity, men paid the price 
of collective action, co-operation, and united effort for the 
kingdom of God. For freedom from external authority, 
from the grip of the dead hand, men paid the price of 
the excesses and follies of private judgment running into 
autocratic individualism or anarchy. Penance and ascet- 
icism were abolished, but in many instances without their 
evangelical equivalent in Protestant circles. . . 

Notwithstanding the loss incurred in going from medi- 
eval catholicity to modern denominationalism, we believe 
the gain was greater than the loss, and that humanity and 
religion took a long stride forward through the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. 


What This Day Demands 


But from the beginning the nobler spirits of the age 
deplored sect and schism in the church as both unprofit- 
able and unchristian. They took steps to retrieve the loss 
incurred through divisions. The hope of a reunited Prot- 
estantism, yea, of a reunited Christianity, never died out 
in Melanchthon and Calvin, Bucer and Cranmer, Duraeus 
and Calixtus, Zinzendorf and Wesley. ‘They in their 
sphere, like Grotius in his, caught a glimpse of a unity of 
the churches deeper than their diversity, of the essentials 
of Christianity in distinction from its doctrinal and in- 
stitutional forms, of a law higher than the will of de- 
nominational judicatories, of a kingdom wider than any 
church or than all churches. In the light of this vision 
the spirit of polemics waned and the spirit of irenics 
grew. Men felt that they might differ in doctrine and yet 
co-operate for the moral and social betterment of na- 
tions. While they differed in creeds, their hymns and 
prayers were one. t wi 

It was but natural that men would propose plans to 
give tangible and organized form to the growing con- 
sciousness of Christian unity. ‘There were those in the | 
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churches, as there were in the states, who attempted to 


heal divisions by the restoration of Catholicism, medizval 
or ancient. But just as the ills of nationalism cannot be 
cured by a return to cosmopolitanism, so the defects of 


-denominationalism cannot be remedied by a restoration of 


Catholicism. Nothing but a new interdenominationalism, 
akin to the new internationalism, recognizing both the 
unity of the spirit of Christianity and the diversity of its 
forms, conserving the freedom and personal initiative 
which go with individualism and denominationalism, and 
yet engendering co-operation in place of competition be- 
tween the churches and the subordination of denomina- 
tional welfare to the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ upon earth—this alone will satisfy the demands of 
the Christian consciousness to-day. 

Various forms of closer relation between the churches 
have been tried, including the Evangelical Alliance, the 
council of churches of the same type, as, for example, 
The Council of Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System throughout the World, and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Yet none 
of these is final. ‘There is an irrepressible longing for a 
still closer union expressed in the proposal for an Ecu- 
menical Conference on Faith and Order, and in the 
unanimous action of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. inviting’ the evangelical 
churches of the U.S. to a conference on organic union, 
in response to which we are here to-day. While states- 
men on two continents are devising a new international- 
ism, churchmen are true to the spirit of the age and of 
their Lord when they assemble to consider ways of a new 
interdenominationalism. For a new relation between 
nations will inevitably require, in time, a new relation be- 


tween the churches. Again the two will be twin-born. 


Eliminate Ephemerals, Lay Hold of Essentials 


The approach to the question of organic union is not by 
reversion to the doctrines, polity, or cultus of any one of 
them. Such a plan would provoke the suspicion of an 
unholy and unwarranted presumption. Not even by the 
proposal of a form of faith and order, old or new, as a 
basis for the union of all churches. Such a proposal 
-would be neither biological nor christological. Organic 
union is unthinkable save as it comes by organic process 
and not by legislative action. A new organism must 
evolve, taking into itself the essential Christian elements 
of the old denominations and eliminating their ephemeral 
historical forms. Such an evolution requires a new or- 
ganic principle laying hold of the stuff of the several 
denominational organisms and uniting them, by trans- 
forming them after its own kind into a new organism, 
-greater than any one of them or than all of them. 

_ This organic. principle, we believe, is the essence of 
Christianity, not, of course, a dogma, a polity, a cultus, 
‘or a moral code. It is a spiritual experience born out of 
‘a sense of need—the need of the living God. Not, indeed, 
‘a new need, but an old need felt in a new way in the 
dawn of a new age. It was felt by prophet and psalmist, 
by apostle and father, by schoolman and reformer. Each 
answered it in his own way and in the light of his own 
day. Whenever a new vision of God satisfies the cry of 
ithe awakened heart there is a marked advance in the 
history of Christianity and in the religious life of the race. 
. -As in the dawn of a new era in the sixteenth century, so 
‘in the dawn of a new age in the twentieth, the elemental 
‘spiritual needs of men voice themselves in a threefold 
form,—the need of providence, the need of grace, and the 
‘need of truth or a way of life. 

In the presence of a universe with forces that devastate 
and destroy and of the evils of the individual and social 
life, some in the blood, some in the air, God needs to be 
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justified before men as much as men need to be justified 
before God. ‘The one is the perennial problem of theod- 
icy, the other of soteriology. ‘The Reformers found a 
solution, not in ancient philosophy, in stoical defiance, in 
cynical scorn, in epicurean indulgence, or in sceptical 
negation, but in childlike trust in a Christ-like God who 
upholds and controls matter and mind in the universe for 
the ultimate establishment of the reign of holy love. God 
is justified before men by faith in divine providence. 

Men, then as now, came to a new sense of sin and 
failure, and felt the need of grace the more keenly they 
felt the guilt of sin. The Reformers were humiliated by 
personal sin; we, in addition, are burdened by sin in its 
overpowering social and national form. In vain do we 
seek riddance of sin by the outworn devices of men, by 
ignoring it, by doing penance for it, by forgetting it. Like 
the Reformers, we can find peace only through forgive- 
ness, in the free grace of God revealed in Christ and ap- 
propriated by faith. Men are justified by faith in a 
Christ-like God. 

Men, then as now, felt the need, not only of divine 
grace for the sinner, but of a divine life for the saved. 
In vain did they follow the traditions of the church, the 
example of prophets and priests, of sages and saints, or 
of the light of reason and the promptings of conscience. 
These were mostly blind guides leading the blind. They 
found the Lord and Master, as well as the Saviour, in 
the God-like man who said, “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” 

The essence of Christianity, therefore, is a spiritual 
experience of God in Christ who satisfies the permanent 
threefold need of the human soul by revealing a God of 
love who provides, a God of grace who forgives, and a 
God of truth who guides. When men once have found 
Christ and direct access to God, they can no longer be 
humanist or Catholic; not even Episcopalian or Baptist, 
Reformed or Presbyterian, Congregational or Methodist, 
Disciple or Quaker, Lutheran or Calvinist. They can be 
only evangelical Christians. 


An End of Shibboleths 
Denominational names represent groups who, with 


‘more or less success, have attempted to embody the 


evangelical spirit in intellectual and institutional forms. 
Each of them has only relatively succeeded and so far 
each has relatively failed. 

When we have a deeper and broader experience of the 
changeless evangelical realities our ecclesiastical forms 
and formulas will become inadequate and irksome, and 
we shall be prepared to lay them aside as garments that 
are worn out. We shall cease to pronounce denomina- 
tional shibboleths, and in the irresistible power of a new 
life born of the Holy Spirit we shall proclaim, with heart 
and voice and hand, the evangel of Christ. 

When we are thus united by the spirit of God in hope, 
and faith, and love, then, with full confidence in one 
another and with supreme loyalty to the Christ in us, we 
shall declare ourselves before the world what we are in 
fact, the united Church of Christ. ‘Then the Lord’s 
prayer for the unity of the believers will be answered, 
“that they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

After a spiritual unity of this kind is once begotten 
in us, then we shall take our time, as did the fathers in 
ancient councils and modern assemblies, to work out a 
formula of doctrine, a system of government, a mode of 
worship, and a way of life, which will be true to the 
Christ of the New Testament, to the Christ in us, and 
to the democratic spirit of the age. In the meantime let us 
work and pray with the spirit of the prophets, with the 
patience of the saints, and with the courage of our Lord. 


254 
The Night Perfect 


FREDERIC A. WHITING 


I thank thee, God, for the perfect night, 
The crown of a perfect day. ~ 

As the sunset fell in its glowing light 
And the dear day passed away, 

The calm moon rose in the eastern sky, 
While the stars came, one by one, 

And I bade farewell to the vanished day, 
With its mission of service done. 


Came the perfect night, and all was still 
Save the thrush-note’s distant call, 

And I felt again the tranquil thrill 
Of a Presence Divine o’er all. 

Then my grateful soul knew the spell of prayer 
Unuttered, but all sincere, 

As I gave myself to the Shepherd’s care, 
In the sleep that knows no fear. 


Literature 
Not Because they are Christian 
GEORGES S. KUKHI 


Most writers of works on Armenia and 
the Armenians work on two misleading the- 
ories. The first of these concerns the cause 
of the wholesale and diabolical massacres 
of the unhappy Armenians. The reason as- 
signed by Miss Papazian for this unsur- 
passed barbarity appears on page 18 and 
keeps appearing till the end.* She says: 
“The nature of the Christian phase of the 
Armenian struggle is mirrored in the gi- 
gantic conflict which is going on before 
our eyes to-day. . . It is the conflict of 
two irreconcilables: the philosophy of 
Christ with its inherent democracy and 
progressive implications, its divine dis- 
content, and that of Islam—especially 
Turkish Islam—with its autocratic and 
fatalistic leanings.’ Dr. James L. Barton, 
who wrote the introduction, says that the 
chief offence of the Armenians “was their 
industry and their unforgivable crime, the 
profession and practice of Christianity.” 
Other writers who hold this opinion have 
said that if it is not true that the Turks 
persecuted the Armenians because they 
were Christians, how is it that they in- 
vited them to accept Islam and promised 
them safety by so doing? ‘To these peo- 
ple there is no doubt that the alternative 
between Islam and Christianity made to 
the Armenians by the Turks meant a war 
not against a people but against a Chris- 
tian people. They show how the Moslem 
religious leaders—mollahs and khodjas— 
hastened to the mosques after the massa- 
cres of the Armenians, to give thanks to 
Allah. They also point to the Turkish 
women who helped celebrate this carnage 
by their gutteral shrieks. Thus it becomes 
established for them that the above cause 
is the real cause. 

But I am very sceptical. I ask why the 
other Christian subjects of the Turkish 
Empire were not treated with the same 
exterminating measures, if Christianity 
were “an. unforgivable crime” for the 
Turk? Why did the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia and the Greeks in Macedonia 
and Asia Minor and the Syrians in 
Syria escape such fierce tortures? God 
knows they suffered enough, but their suf- 
ferings are not to be compared with those 
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of their Armenian coreligionists. I also 
ask what reason had Turkey for its almost 
annual campaigns against the Yemenites? 
These were not Christians, but Moslems 
like the Turks. These were of the same 
blood as Mohammed. Why those savage 
wars against them? “Going to Yemen” in 
Syria means going to one’s grave, because 
many and many a Syrian is buried in the 
sands of South Arabia. Many a Syrian 
home has been deprived of its head be- 
cause it was the will of the Sultan to send 
him to fight the Yemenites. Did the mol- 
lahs and khodjas hold a service of thanks- 
giving only after the Armenian massacres? 
Did the Turkish women sing only after the 
blood of the Christians had been shed? 
Not at all. I was an eye-witness to the 
last expedition against Yemen in 1905, and 
the impression that that made on my boyish 
mind is inerasable. It was in Siden. I 
stood on the campus of the American 
school and from there I watched the long 
procession of Syrian youth who were both 
Arab and Moslem going at the command 
of Turkey to kill the Yemenites, who were 
Arabs and Moslems too. And I saw and 
I heard, not Turkish, but Arab mollahs 
and Arab sheikhs pray to God to grant the 
Turk victory over their Arab and Moslem 
brethren. The ignorant and _ foolish 
Syrian women could be heard from afar 
making their gutteral songs or shrieks. 
The victim here was a Moslem, not a 
Christian; an Arab, not an Armenian. 

Why, then, did Turkey persecute the 
Armenians? For the same reason that it 
persecuted the Arabs. What is that? 
Love of freedom, love of independence, 
love of justice. In the case of the Ar- 
menians we must add, the love of progress 
and democracy and the love—the passion- 
ate love—for education. But why did the 
Turks try to convert them to Islam? Be- 
cause by converting them to Islam they 
will make them acknowledge the Sultan as 
their religious head, and as a result of this 
the Armenians would cease pointing to cor- 
ruptions and would cease asking for re- 
forms, for whatever the Sultan does would 
be to them lovely and perfect. That is the 
whole secret—as anybody who knows the 
Turks will say. The Turks are sceptics, 
irreligious, irreverent, and they use Islam 
as a means to keep the easily alienated af- 
fections of their Moslem subjects from 
whom they usurped the headship of 
Islam. 

Does this in any way make the Turk 
less culpable or the Armenian more 
blameworthy? Absolutely not. It is to 
the credit of the Armenians and to the 
everlasting disgrace of the other Christian 
populations of Turkey, that the former have 
stood unflinchingly for liberty, democracy, 
righteousness and civilization before their 
arch enemy. ‘They had the courage of 
their conviction and would not call wrong 
right, nor bow the knee before a cannibal 
dynasty and court. ‘This is more to the 
glory of the Armenians than their heredi- 
tary Christianity. The former is con- 
scious acquirement. It is more of a men- 
ace to the Turk than the reactionary and 
formalistic Christianity of the Armen- 
ians, which is no more progressive than 
Turkish Islam. Let us give the right 
cause for the right effect. 

The second false theory on which Miss 
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Papazian works is in making the Armen- 
ian catastrophe one of the contributory 
causes to this war. Now every student 
of diplomatic history knows that the Ar- 
menian question was never an international 
‘problem, but an internal Turkish problem 
which the other European Powers inter- 
ested themselves in more or less super- 
ficially. ‘This is not because the problem 
was not important, but because it was a 
problem that brought no gain to the gov- 
ernments of Europe which were looking 
for a bargain with Turkey. The Powers 
never exercised themselves much in trying 
to solve this problem. We know that Eng- 
land and France negotiated with Turkey 
after the war broke out and before Tur- 
key cast her lot with fallen Germany. If 
the love for humanity and justice con- 
trolled European politics, then one mas- 
sacre would have been enough to arouse 
the European Powers to action. The Ar- 
menian problem is a humanitarian and 
idealistic problem, and interest in idealism 
is of very recent growth in statesmanship. 

For the rest of the book I have but the 
highest praise and admiration. The pic- . 
ture of Armenia, ancient and modern, is 
vivid and true to fact. I wish Miss Papa- 
zian had elaborated more on the historical 
side, which she knows so well. She is most 
temperate and dispassionate in her judg- 
ment of the murderers of her noble race. 
We will all second her appeal in their be- 
half. They must be freed from the Turk- 
ish yoke. They earned their freedom 
long, long ago, but diplomacy held it back 
from them. There is a danger it may do 
so again. There should be no treating 
with Turkey on the Armenian question. 
Turkey forfeited all claim to Armenia in 
1895. All lovers of humanity and of civ- 
ilization should protest against anything 
short of complete victory for the Armen- 
ians. As to their ability to govern them- 
selves, we have abundant evidence. The 
Earl of Cromer said that the Armenians 
were the only Christians in Egypt to at- 
tain the highest administrative positions. 
In Turkey, too, they held the highest posi- 
tions open to Christians and would have 
held more if the Turks had not stood in 
deathly fear of these reformers. 


Two Kinds of Patriotism 


PatrRiotIsM AND ReLicion. Shailer Math- 
ews. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.25.—Dr. Mathews, whose 
Social Teachings of Jesus will be remem- 
bered by his readers, has opportunity in 
this volume to show why those teachings 
failed to prevent the war and their place 
in the philosophy and faith of those who 
prosecuted that war against war to a right- 
eous victory. He distinguishes two kinds 
of patriotism, as illustrated in Germany 
and in the democratic nations opposed to 
her. He points out that patriotism and 
religion, after a just peace, “will be the 
expression of a creative social mind,.. . 
more bent on giving justice than on na- 
tional growth through annexations and in- 
demnities, worshipping a God who is a 
Father rather than a God of battles and 
of conquest.” The book is of service. 
The discussion is not profound, but pos- 
sesses the merits of clarity and forceful- 
ness. i ak 
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Poems by Willard Wattles 


F. M. B 


eee In GETHSEMANE. By Willard 
Wattles. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1918. $1.50. 

Much good poetry has come from Kan- 
sas, the atmosphere of which is conducive 
to song. As the writer sees it, the most 
lyrical, thoughtful, and religious that has 
come from that State is given us by Wil- 
lard Wattles, who well merits the title of 
“The Poet of the Prairie.” To one who 
has sympathetically watched his career 
from his youth, and the reactions of his 
deep and worthy religious experiences, the 
personal creed taken from the preface to 
this his latest volume is significant. ‘The 
poems, long and short, can only be appre- 
ciated.in the light of that creed, which is 
worth quoting :— 


Searching for truth fearless of conse- 
quences and open to every influence that 
could lead me to the truth, I have at last 
emerged from much darkness into a belief 
in these things and a knowledge that to me 
they are true :— 

That there is a conscious immortality 
before and after this present existence, 
and that there are means of communica- 
tion open with those who now or at some 
other time have or will have the power to 
live. 

That those who wish immortality may 
have it. 

That Jesus has taken a human part more 
than once in the ordering of history and 
in the forming of men’s minds. 

That this immortally projected person- 
ality of Jesus is, so far as I am concerned, 
different from the personality of any other 
man in history, and as such is known to 
me as the Christ. 

That the Christ is the Christ because he 
has so longed for immortality that the 
power has been given him of assuming a 
personal relationship with all who call upon 
him for his love. 

That he teaches men and women to-day, 
as yesterday, to do his work. 

That he uses all sorts of people to his 
purpose, and that he is using me and those 
I love. 

That he has revealed himself to me in 
unquestionable ways, both in my heart and 
in the faces of those whom I have loved. 

That they in their turn have looked be- 
hind my face and seen the Christ. 

That God is love, and that any man may 
have the attributes of God who learns to 
serve intelligently his fellow-men. 

That those attributes are wisdom, toler- 
ance, courage, loyalty, service—and immor- 
tality. 

That other people are trying as sincerely 
and as prayerfully as I to do what is right. 

That there is no mistake I make which 
Jesus-does not understand. 

That as I wish others to love me, so do 
they ask for my faith and affection, and 
will know it when I love them. 

That he is most truly the son of God 
who most faithfully performs this the will 
of God, to serve and to keep faith cheer- 
fully. 


The poet’s dasight into the natural hu- 
man life and religious experiences of Jesus 
is frequently given strange expression. It 
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is not strange, however, to one who knows 
the author and his upbringing. These 
writings are records of religious experi- 
ences. He who has poetic feeling, mysti- 
cal imagination, and who values the hu- 
man heart of Jesus will rejoice to read 
them. Some will not be wholly under- 
stood by those who do not know the au- 
thor, but there is a lyrical quality, a fine- 
ness of perception, a delicacy of expres- 
sion of the spirit of Jesus and of the ideals 
of life, which will not be found in other 
verses on New Testament themes. They 
bring that spirit down to date. 

‘Some errors in geographical setting, and 
some suggestions of immaturity, along with 
musical feeling and an undoubted power 
to sing, only give promise of more of 
greater worth in the beautiful expression 
of life and its religion farther on. 


By a Sunny Temperament 

Tur GorpeN Roap. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3 net.—The 
keynote of Miss Whiting’s career is struck 
in her work as a newspaper correspondent. 
For many years she furnished such papers 
as the Chicago Inter-Ocean and the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat with a periodic 
literary letter from Boston, in the palmy 
days of Boston’s literary supremacy. All 
her books bear the marks of a writer for 
the daily press,—gossipy, vivacious, highly 
colored, whether dealing with places or 
persons. A most pertinent comment on 
her style appears in a paragraph from this 
latest of her writings, “There were no in- 
structions or limitations from my editors,” 
she says, “save, indeed, an occasional coun- 
sel to be ‘less enthusiastic.’ It is an order 
of counsel that (to make frank confes- 
sion) I have continued to receive from my 
various chiefs, editors and publishers, all 
my life.” One suspects that in Miss Whit- 
ing’s experience the road may have been 
golden because she saw it through the yel- 
low-tinted spectacles of a very optimistic 
temperament. But, after all, if it comes 
to a choice of spectacles, one may well 
prefer yellow to blue——a thought which 
occurred to the present reviewer in con- 
trasting this volume with another he was 
reading about the same time, The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams. Any one who knew 
literary Boston of the eighties will be 
grateful to Miss Whiting for recalling to 
him many gentle and friendly spirits, 
whose names mean nothing to the literary 
critics and annalists of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If as he reads The Golden Road it 
seems to him that all Miss Whiting’s geese 
are swans, he can do the sorting out of 
the real swans for himself, and in the 
process enjoy the sense of his own su- 
perior acumen. 


Two Ways to Meet Sorrow 


Tue Hato or Grrr. By Bolton Hall. 
New York: Brentano’s. 1919. $1.25 net. 

SUFFERING AND THE War. By Sherwood 
Eddy. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 10916. 

He who seeks to comfort those that 
mourn has a difficult and delicate task. 
Yet it is a task that cannot be left untried. 
The war is over, but its suffering is not; 
and to find the mastery of grief is a peren- 
nial search from generation to generation. 
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These little books, both vigorous in ex- 
pression, yet deeply sympathetic, approach 
the problem from different angles. Bolton 
Hall seeks to sweep away all its mystery 
and to base his comfort on understanding 
rather than faith. The medicament of 
grief that he offers is self-forgetful ac- 
tivity. He declares that the fear of death 
is not Christian and that our present fu- 
neral rites only add to our pain. Much 
that he tells us is true, yet the comfort he 
offers will only satisfy robust souls. 

Dr. Eddy, whose book has come to us 
from England, does not attempt the impos- 
sible task of stripping death and suffering 
of their mystery. His comfort is not orig- 
inal, but his treatment of the problem 
is fresh and illuminating, and his illustra- 
tions from the lives of the great and the 
obscure are telling. He repeats the well- 
known teaching that some suffering is dis- 
ciplinary, some is remedial, and some is 
redemptive. Yet when all is said, he comes 
to the necessity of faith. “It is but the 
skirmish line of knowledge. But it is the 
maker of character.” To love God and 
trust in his goodness must remain our 
best working philosophy of suffering, and 
Dr. Eddy’s book gives us added power to 
build on that faith. 


From the Ball-room to the Front Line 


My Company. By Carroll J. Swan, Cap- 
tain Company D, tortst Engineers, 26th Di- 
vision, U.S.A. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net— 
Of the “best seller” type of war books 
we have had enough. Of books such as 
My Company we have had none too many. 
Of course Bostonians in particular and 
New Englanders in general would be in- 
terested in this book. It tells the story of 
a Company of the 26th Division. It tells 
the story of what was once D Company, 
First Corps Cadets of Massachusetts. The 
history of this Company goes back along 
social and military lines to 1741. To be 
old, well-established, and accepted is no 
handicap to Bostonians. Therefore this 
story is doubly interesting. The revolu- 
tion of a semi-social club with military in- 
terests into a strong fighting unit, the 
change of scene from an armory with 
lovely dance-floors to the _ front-line 
trenches in France, not all military organ- 
izations with historical and social back- 
ground have been fortunate to achieve. 
The tale is simple and straightforward. 
No attempts at literary flights, at pro- 
found interpretations, or at heroics, mar 
the narrative. Here and there little par- 
enthetical paragraphs are thrown in to pre- 
vent worry among folks at home, but they 
are so natural and human that they do not 
offend. The every-day life, from the re- 
cruiting campaigns to the hard work and 
fighting at the front, is covered. All the 
intimate touches of nicknames, pleasantries, 
and crabbings find a place. Here and there 
we are given a glimpse of the horrors of 
war, but not too long. ‘The affectionate 
relationship between the captain and the 
men is so told that the men get the praise. 
But a poor captain could put a fine lot 
of men into a bad company without half 
trying. Boys who are interested in stories 
of the war will like it. HeiGisDs 
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Che Dome 
Play-Day 
MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


Whene’er you pass them, tossing in the sun, 
* Those little crafts launched early on life’s sea, 
Be sure to hail them with a friendly sign, 

And show them how to venture from the lea. 


They little dream the treasure in their hold 
Will make the history of future years; 
But we who qualify for pilots safe 
Can guide them through their play-day, free from tears. 


The Leprechaun 
ROSE BROOKS 


David strolled aimlessly across the 
meadow back of Aunt Margaret’s house 
toward the woods beyond. ‘There was no 
one to play with that afternoon, and what 
should he do? It wasn’t much fun to go 
down to the big waterfall all alone,—it 
wasn’t much fun to do anything all alone. 

“Tap, tap! ‘Tap, tap, tap!’ came sharply 
from a big maple-tree just by the meadow 
bars. All summer David and Aunt Mar- 
garet had listened and hunted for birds, 
and instantly David’s eyes were on the 
alert. “I wonder if that’s the rare wood- 
pecker we’ve hunted for all summer,” he 


thought, and crept softly nearer and 
nearer. ; 
“Tap, tap! ‘Tap, tap, tap!” came unin- 


terruptedly from the big maple. 

David crept into the tree’s cool shadow, 
and, lying on his back, kept very still, 
hoping soon to see overhead the busy little 
worker whose tap-tapping went indus- 
triously on. 

“Funny he doesn’t come around on this 
side, too,” mused David. But though the 
hammering was insistent, no little wood- 
pecker came into sight. 

“T’ll just wait till he does let me see 

him,” determined David, relaxing content- 
edly on the soft sun-smelling grass. And 
the minutes went by, and sometimes David 
shut his eyes just a second, because of 
course the woodpecker couldn’t possibly 
escape as long as he could hear the regu- 
lar tap-taps overhead. Presently the tap- 
taps stopped a minute and David heard a 
little cough before they began again. 
' All a-tingle with surprise he crawled 
softly around to the other side of the tree, 
for surely woodpeckers didn’t cough !—not 
any kind of woodpeckers he’d ever heard 
of! ‘The steady tap-tapping recommenced 
and you can imagine David’s astonishment 
to find it was no woodpecker’s tapping, but 
that the sharp taps were made by a little 
man in green clothes and a pointed green 
cap who sat in his green stocking-feet at 
the foot of the big maple-tree, busily tap- 
ping with a little hammer on the upturned 
soles of his shoes! 

“Well!” breathed David, his eyes two 
big question marks. “Well, how do you 
do? I thought,’ he added, thinking hastily 
that his stealthy appearance on hands and 
knees needed explanation, “I thought you 
were a woodpecker.” 

“No,” said the little man in green, with- 
out even looking up, “I’m not a wood- 
pecker,’ and went on hammering his shoes. 

When David’s curiosity could stand it 
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no longer, he asked, “Do you mind telling 
me who you are?” 

“Y’m the Leprechaun,” answered the lit- 
tle man, keeping busily at his tapping. 
“Oh!” said unenlightened David. 

you mending your shoes?” 

“T’m always mending my shoes when 
I’m not doing other things,’ said the 
Leprechaun. “But I usually don’t have 
both shoes off at once. That’s why you 
can see me.” 

The Leprechaun seemed so friendly that 
David stretched himself out comfortably 
on his stomach, with his head as near as 
possible to his new little friend. Such curi- 
ous remarks the Leprechaun made! Vistas 
of joy opened instantly before David’s 
eager mind. He strove to be polite, but 
he must know what the little man meant. 

“My shoes aren’t like that,” he ventured. 
“Anybody can see me whether I have my 
shoes on or off.” 

“Aha!” said the Leprechaun. “But the 
nails in your shoes aren’t green, and they 
weren’t washed ashore by the waves of 
a molten lake in the middle of the inside 
of the earth.” 

“No,” said David, “they weren’t.” 

“Well, that’s where I get the nails for 
my shoes,’ went on the Leprechaun, cheer- 
fully. “And if I should put one of my 
nails in each of your shoes, that would be 
enough for one journey.” 

“One journey where?” implored David, 
almost at his wits’ ends. 

“Through the earth, of course,” answered 
the Leprechaun. “I spend most of my time 
inside, but I can mend my shoes better 
outside.” 

“How do you breathe? And how do 
you open your eyes? And how do you get 
through the dirt?” David questioned breath- 
lessly. “And I thought the inside of the 
earth was so hot that it was all melted up.” 
.‘It’s the nails,” said the Leprechaun, as 
calmly as though his conversation were in 
no way out of the ordinary. “Of course I 
couldn’t do any of those things if it weren’t 
for my green nails. I know just where I 
can always get two, but never more than 
two at a time. ‘There, my shoes are all 
mended now, and I’m going in a bee line 
to China.” He fished in one tiny pocket 
and jingled something metallic. “I didn’t 
need my last two nails, so I’ll not have 
to stop at the Molten Lake this time.” 

“Oh,” gasped David, “have you two extra 
nails? Oh, please wait a minute,” and he 
pulled his own shoes off in frantic haste 
as the Leprechaun pulled his leisurely on. 
“Won't you please take me with you? 
Couldn’t you put your extra nails in my 
shoes? Is it much out of your way to stop 
at the Molten Lake for two more?” David 
held out his stubby shoes persuasively 
while his eyes implored. 

The Leprechaun hesitated. “Well, I 
might,” he conceded finally, and pulled out 
the two extra little green nails. David’s 
face was alight. “Now remember,” in- 
structed the Leprechaun, “you'll see sur- 
prising things, but nothing can see you 
nor hear you, so there’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“Ym not afraid,’ said David, disdain- 
fully. 

“No, you won’t be, with the nails,” an- 
swered the Leprechaun, coolly, as though 
he pinned more faith to them than to 
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David’s valor. ‘Here are your shoes. Now 
hurry.” 

No need to tell David to hurry. Both 
shoes were on in a twinkling and just the 
second the last shoestring was tied the 
Leprechaun took his hand and they van- 
ished down the squirrel hole at the foot of 
the maple-tree! David found he could see 
perfectly in the dark, and chuckled as he 
saw the hordes of nuts that busy gray 
squirrel had stored for the winter. David’s 
eyes were so busy there wasn’t much time 
for questions. ‘They passed more kinds 
of burrowing bugs than you could count 
in a day; and common angleworms—mil- 
lions of them! 

“The worms have to work pretty hard to 
keep the ground well ploughed,” remarked 
the Leprechaun. 


“Ploughed!” David’s voice was incred- 
ulous. 
“Of course, ploughed!” snapped the 


Leprechaun, rather crossly. “If the worms 
didn’t keep the ground all loosened up 
down here, could trees and all kinds of 
other things grow outside? No, they 
couldn’t!” 

“T thought it was horses, not worms, that 
did the ploughing,” said David, so meekly 
that the Leprechaun answered much more 
pleasantly :— 

“It’s both. That’s one thing you have 
to learn. When you think you see just 
what does something, you’d better remem- 
ber there’s ’most always something you 
don’t see that’s helping along.” 

They loitered on the same level for 
some time and saw snake holes with coiled 
snakes in them that might have frightened 
a boy without green nails in his shoes, and 
fox dens, and skunk holes, and little blind 
moles burrowing industriously, and more 
animals than I would have room to name 
on a whole page. Never had David 
dreamed that the ground he walked on 
every day covered such activities. 

The Leprechaun was very obliging and 
often stopped to let David look more 
closely. “See all you can,” said the little 
man, “because no matter how much you 
see, you can’t begin to see everything. I 
see new things every time, and I go 
through once a day anyway.” 

“Yes, I'll see all I can this time,” agreed 
David. “Will you ever let me come with 
you again?” 

“Never satisfied!” grumbled the Lep- 
rechaun. He seemed to be very easily 
vexed. “I won’t say I will, and I won’t 
say I won't.” 
' David was distracted by suddenly find- 
ing they had sunk into a mine. Men with 
torches in their caps were working with 
picks and shovels and steam drills. “Gold 
mine,” explained Leprechaun, and in his 
pleasantest way traced the seam of quartz 
that the miners were following in the 
walls of rock. 

“T don’t see the gold,” said David. 

“Gold doesn’t look like gold till it’s sep- 
arated from the quartz,” explained the 
Leprechaun, still pleasantly. 

Then more mines, silver, copper, all 
kinds,—David’s head swam. And then 
down deeper than all mines, straight for 
the middle of the earth. 

“Why don’t the mines go deeper?” asked 
David, noticing they were passing the 
kinds of rock he had seen in the mines. 
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“Too hot!” the Leprechaun answered 
tersely. “If you took off your shoes here, 
you'd die of the heat.” 

David looked hastily at his feet to make 
sure his shoes were still securely tied, and 
lifted up one foot after the other,—yes, the 
precious green nails were still in his soles. 
Presently the earth they were passing 
through began to look queerer and queerer 
till it wasn’t earth at all, but a melted lake 
instead, sizzling and seething right in the 
middle of the earth. 

“Before we swim across,” announced the 
Leprechaun, calmly, “I’ll see if my two 
green nails are ready for me,” and he ran 
along and peered behind what would have 


-been a big rock if it hadn’t been too hot 


for rocks to be there! So I don’t know 
what it was, but anyway the two green 
nails were there. 

“They’re there!” called the Leprechaun, 
running back to David. “I always leave 
them, though, till I need them. If I took 
them before, there would never be any 
more.” 

“Who puts them there for you?” asked 
David. 

The Leprechaun gave him a withering 
look. “What difference does that make?” 
he snapped. “They’re there, aren’t there?” 

Through the Molten Lake, straight down 
through without a tremor, and after a 
while they struck solid earth again, and 
on they went, seeing about the same things 
they had seen in the first half of their 
journey. And finally they popped their 
heads out in China. 

China! David rubbed his eyes and kept 
close to the Leprechaun. It wasn’t so 
startlingly different, after all. 

“Doesn’t matter where you come out,” 
said the Leprechaun, apparently reading 
Davyid’s thoughts. “It isn’t ever as differ- 
ent from the place you started from as 
it might be. If there are any people at all 
where you come out, they’re always just 
men and women and children; and after 
you have seen a great many, trees and 
fields and rivers and oceans and mountains 
look very much alike, wherever they are.” 

“Yes, but”’— began David. 

“There are no buts! Come on, we’ve 
got to go back at once!” stormed the Lep- 
rechaun, in such a rage that poor David 
felt sure he had now lost his last chance 
of ever coming again. = 

On the homeward way they fairly 
whizzed, no time to see anything, and be- 
fore David realized that they were fairly 
under way, there they were crawling out 
the squirrel hole under the big maple-tree. 
The Leprechaun sat down and _ instantly 
pulled off both shoes. 

“Give me your shoes,” he said as pleas- 
antly as though he hadn’t flown into a 
rage a few seconds before, in China. 
“And,” he added, “I think I may take you 
again, sometime.” 

David could hardly believe his ears for 
joy. He passed over his-shoes and watched 
the Leprechaun pull out the little nails. 

“You hardly wore them out at all,” ap- 
proved the Leprechaun. “Next time we'll 
come out in a different place. Now don’t 
bother me,—don’t you see I’ve got to mend 
my shoes?” and he fell to work—tap, tap! 
tap, tap, tap! - 

The next thing David knew, he felt a 
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gentle hand on his shoulder, and Aunt 
Margaret’s voice was saying :— 

“T’ve hunted everywhere for you! Sup- 
per’s ready. Sh-sh! I hear a woodpecker! 
Maybe we can see him!” 

“QO Aunt Margaret, you don’t know 
where I’ve been,’ began David, joyously. 
“Yes, I hear that tapping, but it’s the Lep- 
rechaun! You must have scared him away 
from this tree, because we were right to- 
gether.” 

“Don’t know where you’ve been?” re- 
peated Aunt Margaret. “I could guess 
you've been a sound-asleep boy under this 
tree. But I never did hear of a Lepre- 
chaun woodpecker,’ she went on. “What 
book did you find him in? Let’s see if 
we can see him.” 

For answer, David examined with great 
interest the soles of his shoes. “They’re 
gone,” he mourned. “And you haven’t any 
green nails in your shoes, so you could 
never see him. But I'll tell you all about 
him and about where we went, and Aunt 
Margaret, I’m going again! Oh!” he added 
absently, “and he’s not a woodpecker. He’s 
a little man all in green.” 

And Aunt Margaret, looking into his be- 
lieving eyes, said with a sigh: “Another 
adventure in far-away land? You live half 
the time in lovely places as real to you as 
this meadow. Can’t you tell me why the 
gates of fairyland shut grown-ups out?” 


Partners Three 


Issued to Tue Recister by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., and the National 
Kindergarten Association, New York. 

MAUD BURNHAM 
Author of “Descriptive Stories for All the Year,’’ etc. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin says: “How in- 
expressibly. tiresome is the everlasting 
‘Don’t’ in some households. Don’t get fn 
the fire, don’t get in the water, don’t tease 
the baby, don’t interrupt, don’t contradict, 
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don’t fight with your brother, and don’t 
worry me now, while in all this tirade not 
one word has been said about something 
to do.” 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, 
studied to give the children something to 
do. If a mother’s and father’s demands 
are such that they cannot take time for 
study, they may at least share the interests 
and pleasures of their children in ways 
that constantly suggest themselves. By do- 
ing this they will enter into a paying part- 
nership with their boys and girls, and later 
on they will have less reason to complain 
that the children seek other homes for 
diversion. 

When a mother allows little daughter or 
son to use the tiny board and rolling-pin 
at cooky-making time, or permits the toy 
broom, dust-pan and brush, wash-tub or 
little iron to serve a purpose, she is not only 
beginning a partnership, but laying a foun- 
dation for real usefulness later on. 

Enjoying carefully restricted play with 
cup, pint and quart measures, or even the 
scales, helps the child to practical knowl- 
edge. There are times when he may even 
play with the fireless cooker and demon- 
strate to his satisfaction that he can fit the 
right cover in the right compartment and 
place one utensil within another. 

Fortunate the small boy or girl who is 
allowed to play train with chairs or use 
them for cages in the Zoo; who may ap- 
propriate the waste-paper basket for a hen- 
coop, and use the clothes-basket for a boat. 

A father-has ample opportunity to be a 
partner with his children. There may be a 
chance to share in the care of animals, and 
carpentry and garden tools offer unlimited 
possibilities for co-operation. 

A certain professor allowed his boys to 
assist in making their sand-box. Those 
who could not use tools smoothed the 
rough boards with sandpaper. ‘These same 
boys helped to make a wonderful stationary 
horse out of a barrel. : 


Both of Them the Top 
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The Better Part of Valor 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


(Who has returned from service in France) 


The day following the signing of the 


armistice I was walking through what | 
from September, 1914, to September, 1918, | 


had been No Man’s Land on the old Toul 
front. The German and French trenches 
with their masses of rusted barbed wire 
were not more than one hundred yards 
apart. In one place just back of the 
French first line a huge mine had been 
sprung, throwing up great barriers of yel- 
low earth and leaving a crater one hundred 
and fifty feet across. Presently I saw flut- 
tering about in collections of rockets, shell 
splinters, shrapnel cases, 
and other litter, the result of four years 
of war, a piece of paper which proved to 


be a propaganda sheet dropped two weeks | 


previously by a German aéroplane. I ap- 
pend it here. I think it shows quite well 
the trend of that German mind which 
thinks of itself still as superwise :— 


“Tuer Berrer Part oF VALOR 


“Are you a brave man or a coward? 

“It takes a brave man to stand up for his 
principles. Cowards stand behind leaders and 
die, imagining that by so doing they become 
heroes. 

“The motive of an act is its measure. If 
you think the war is hell and that you as a 
citizen of the United States of America have 
no business to be fighting in France for Eng- 
land, you are a coward to stay with it. If 
you had the courage to face criticism, you 
would get out and over the top in no time 
to a place where there is some likelihood that 
you may see home again. 

“What business is this war in Europe to 
you, anyhow? You don’t want to annex 
anything, do you? You don’t want to give 
up your life for the abstract thing ‘hu- 
manity.’ 

““Tf you believe in humanity and that life 
is precious, save your own life and dedicate 
it to the service of your own country and the 
woman who deserves it of you. 

“Lots of you fellows are staying with it 
because you are too cowardly to protest, to 
assert your own wills. Your wills are the 
best judges of what is best for you to do. 
Don’t ask any one’s opinion as to what you 
would better do! Do it and save your life! 
Germany never did any harm to you. All the 
newspaper tales of wrongs were printed to 
inflame you to the fighting pitch, ‘They were 
lies. You know you can’t believe what you 
read in the papers. 

‘If you stay with the outfit, ten chances 
to one, all you will get out of it will be a 
tombstone in France,” 


The men’s chief interest regarding this 
propaganda was to preserve the pam- 
phlets for souvenirs. I did hear some ar- 
gument on the third question, “What busi- 
ness is this war in Europe to you, any- 
how?” Generally speaking, however, the 
men laughed at the logic. The proposi- 
tions were purely materialistic, made with 
stolid Teutonic conviction that men were 
fools to fight for that “abstract thing ‘hu- 
manity.”” To them, all that was worth 
fighting for was present advantage. To 
preserve one’s life, that was what was 
most worth while. 

Did the Americans believe that? Didn’t 
those fifty thousand American dead get 


hand-grenades | 
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anything more than “a tombstone in| We make or mar our lives by what we 


France?” 


The Americans went into bat- 


say. 


tle impelled by principle. Those who were | Speak out—if it be kind and good to hear— 


with them there would never doubt that, 


from the first trench raid on this same 
Toul front until the last desperate battle in | pes 


the Argonne! ‘The fighting capacity of the 
Yankees astounded the Germans. Their 
“God may be with us, but the Yanks are 
with the French” was an illuminating con- 
fession and an unwitting tribute, 


Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Spoken Word 


Fair words gladden so many a heart. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Oh, many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 


—Walter Scott. 


Sunday 


The words of the pure are pleasant 
words.—Prov. xv. 20. 


Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.—Prov, «viii. 2. 


Only a word! But know this, my brother: 
A word may bless, and a word may 
blight. 
May blot the sun out of heaven for an- 
other, 
Or lead him into God’s own sweet light. 


Only a word! But the power in it 

God and the angels alone can know— 
To break a heart, or by love to win it, 
i To lift a life or to crush it low. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 


Monday 


To him that soweth righteousness shall 
be a sure reward.—Prov. xi. 18. 


A Worp 


A word is dead 

When it is said, 
Some say. 

I say it just 

Begins to live 
That day. 


—Emily Dickinson. 


Tuesday 


Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every man.—Col. iv, 6. 


Words are mighty, words are living: 
' Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels, crowding round us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings: 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Wednesday 


A wholesome tongue is a tree of life— 
PyOU, £Us 4. 


Words are but pictures of our thoughts. 
—Dryden, 


Speak out to-day. 
But if our passions rush unto the tongue to 
send forth pain, 
ore the word is spoken, oh, refrain! 


—Selected. 


Blest be the tongue that speaks no ill, 
Whose words are always true, 

That keeps the “law of kindness” still, 
Whatever others do. 


—Marion Bernstein. 


y Thursday 


‘They helped every one his neighbor; and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.—Isa. xli. 6. 


A nameless man, amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ;— 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath,— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


—Charles Mackay. 
Friday 


A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it!—Prov. xv. 23. * 


In life—not death— 

Hearts need fond words to help them on 
' ° their way; 

Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks to cheer each pass- 


ing day. 
—S. L. Schenck. 


Oh, the sweetness of sweet words! Oh, 
the beauty of truth spoken in love! Happy 
the family where rising irritation is always 
calmed by the’soft, tender voice, which 
comes like balm to the wounded spirit !— 
James Freeman Clarke. 


Saturday 


The Lord God hath given me the tongue 
of the learned, that I should know how to 
speak a word in season.—lsa. l. 4. 


Worps 


In life’s daily duties sow 

Words of kindness as you go; 

Scatter freely thoughts that bless 
Where the thorns of sorrow press. 

He who gives a smile shall see 

Oft a weary soul set free. 

Hearts are fields, and words are seeds 
Springing into gracious deeds. 


In life’s daily duties sow 
Words of truth, that all may know 
What great progress lies in store, 
As man claims it more and more. 
Speak the brave word, have no fear; | 
Right is right, and God is near. 
Lives are fields, and words are seeds 

Springing into valorous deeds. 


In life’s daily duties sow 

Words of wisdom; they shall show 

How amid the shifting years 

Soul grows strong, and will appears. 

He who ripens on his way 

Finds e’en now his harvest day. ; Vg 

Years are fields, and words are seeds 

Springing into heavenly deeds. © 4 . 
—Edward A, Horton, 


- common 
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Pity the Poor Farmer? 
Arie B, 


Up to a short time ago, some people, en- 
tirely ignorant of what intelligent farming 
and the scientific farmer really are, and 
what their growing service is to the world, 
were wont to treat without respect those 
who tilled the soil. It was a certainty, the 
farmer was no gentleman—a machine, a 
stupid fellow. Other, thoughtful people 
were keen enough to distinguish the “sheep 
from the goats,’—to recognize that, al- 
though there were some incompetents till- 
ing the soil, the farmer of to-day and to- 
morrow is the man capable of vision, a 
scholar and worker, a man with under- 
standing of the underlying principles of 
his calling, and a man to be reckoned with 
in the fast remaking world. The thinker 
by chance asking the scoffer how the fine 
farms could be run by the type of man 
he said the farmer is, received the answer 
that any one could run a farm if given 
the land. 

War and its demands changed all this. 
When it was imperative for every one to 
have a garden or face want, the scoffer, 
along with all America, secured his plot 
of land and, fired with patriotism, started 
his garden. “Ha, ha!” laughed he. “I'll 
show you what real farming is.” Trouble 
came ere long. The garden began to wilt. 
He could find no remedy in any book that 
seemed to hit this particular case, and his 
friends were in trouble of their own. The 
only thing to do was to ask the farnier, 
for his garden was a thing of beauty. He 
proved himself invaluable all summer. He 
really saved the garden for the scoffer. 

Does the farmer laugh at the turn of 
things? Yes, he is human, very human: 
The lesson for the other fellow is that the 
real farmer is progressive, has’ brains, 
sense, fearlessness, a flexible 
mind, and is an important man in the new 
world. Also, he sees the difference be- 
tween the man who grubs along, scarcely 
getting a living out of the soil, and the 


-man who knows. 


ee we! le el 
~~. : 


Do you think that the man who plants 
his garden year after year has no vision 
other than the work of securing the larg- 
est possible amount from his fields, and 
the money it brings? You wrong him if 
you do, for when he holds the tiny lettuce 
seed in his hand, the vision of the field of 
firm green heads flashes before him. When 
he looks at the funny little beet seed and 
knows that each seed is the case or sack 
from which two plants are born, he is filled 
with awe at the mystery of life. What 
power is it that can create from this seed, 
placed in specially prepared ground, the 
all-sustaining life of the world. 

When snow covers the earth and the 
wind blows sharp and cold, he goes to his 
hothouse and plants tomato seed under 
proper conditions. In a night, as it were, 
the weather is speaking loudly of late 
spring, and the hothouse is filled with pots 
of fine sturdy plants nearly ready to be 
placed in the open. Come the days of 
early summer and the tomatoes are in the 
garden. All in a short time the fine lus- 
ci has pee harvested, and the 
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has been sown to rye, which is covering| Y. P. R. U. in every church in the State 


the earth with a green blanket. It seems 
but yesterday to the farmer that he planted 
the tomato seed. 

When winter ordains that man retire 
from thé field where he has been allowed 
to hold dominion for so many months, 
think you that there is rest for the farmer? 
Snow must be shovelled and the ever-pres- 
ent chores done each day. Farm im- 
plements must be gone over, repaired and 
sharpened, an account of stock taken, and 
serious studying done. The garden of to- 
morrow must be clear in the mind. Faults 
of yesterday must be diagnosed. 

If the real farmer is the man I think 
he is, he sees new life in the trees bared 
to the winter winds, hears mighty har- 


monies played by the winds on the branches |’ 


of the trees. Can you not catch the song 
of the Frost King as the sleds glide over 
the creaking crust? Little tracks of rab- 
bits are on the snow-blanket of the fields, 
bird tracks are around the house. Are they 
hungry? 

Does the farmer remember the bugs, 
weeds, and backaches of the summer? Or 
in the summer remember winter’s troubles? 
No, each trouble to the real farmer is the 
stepping-stone into another field of wonder 
in life. Each lesson gives him greater 
knowledge, stronger poise, making him bet- 
ter able to fill his important niche. 


Young People in New Jersey 


BEN FRANKLIN ALLEN 


Supervisor for New Jersey 


One of the first things to be done when 
the writer took charge of the church in 
Paterson was to organize a young people’s 
society called the Unity League. The 
League, which is a member of the N ational 
Y. P. R. U., has put new life into the 
church. The League has had a series of 
socials and dances which have been at- 
tended by as many as seventy-five, and has 
conducted a series of popular lectures that 
have filled the auditorium once a week for 
three months. Every branch of church 
activity has more than doubled its enthu- 
siasm as a result of the youthful enthusi- 
asm of the young people. This is the 
story of one Y. P. R. U., but there are 
others. Miss Minnie Packard, the able 
field secretary, came down from Boston 
and so captivated the audiences where she 
spoke, that the results are a Y. P. R. U. 
in nearly every church she visited. Mont- 
clair, Trenton, Hackensack, Rutherford 
have promising societies started through 
her efforts, and each of these societies is 
planning socials, dances, pageants, plays, 
etc., and each promises to add greater suc- 
cess to these already successful churches. 

Fired by the enthusiasm Miss Packard 
left with them, the young people of Pas- 
saic invited the writer to come to Passaic. 
The Unity Social Club affiliated with the 
National Y. P. R. U. as a result. They 
have arranged for entertainments in March 
and April. Hackensack is also rehearsing 
for a play in April. Ridgewood has ex- 
pressed a wish to have a Y. P. R. U. and 
it is hoped one will be formed as soon as 
Miss Packard can get this way again. A 


and a big Y. P. R. U. delegation from 
New Jersey to the May convention in 
Boston is the goal. 


A Newly Found Letter by Mazzini 


My Dear Sir——I feel very grateful to 
you for your having written about your 
domestic sorrows to me; I take it as the 
highest proof of friendly feelings, not only 
of political sympathies. I feel your loss 
deeply. I have lost one by one—and, what 
is worse, from afar—all those I love in 
Italy, a sister excepted; and I know the 
deep, irreparable, everlasting grief such 
losses impart. 

Family affections, when such do exist, 
are, I fear, the only constant ones. I have 
no word of comfort to give you, except 
the one which your heart has already 
whispered, Immortality. It is the one 
which has made me survive those losses 
and hardened me to my task. Every death 
of a loved one has been to me a new duty 
to stand up and not desert the way which 
made me loved. 

I believe in Immortality as I believe in 
Life; Life cannot die; it would be God 
dying. I believe in conscious Immortality; 
without a consciousness of identity it 
would be a lie; and the conscience of Hu- 
manity does not utter lies. I believe in 
a progressive life for the individual, as 
I believe in a progressive life for collec- 
tive mankind: Life is one, there is only 
one law for it, under whatever aspects it. 
manifests itself. 

I believe in the progressive development 
of our affections when we live and die in 
them; they are the best part of our life; 
they are the seed, the initiation of the 
flower; the flower unfolds itself elsewhere, 
just as the flower, born within earth, ex- 
pands in another element, the air. 

I believe in the meeting of those who 
love; without that, reciprocal affection, 
a thing of God, would be nothing but a 
bitter irony. I believe that reunion to 
be a reward, the highest perhaps we can 
have while finite and progressing; that 
reward being granted first to constancy 
in love, secondly to constancy in the task 
we had in hand at the moment in which 
the loved one has left us for a while. 

There is a whole belief and a whole 
guidance in this; and I live and walk, sad 
but composed and firm, as if I was sur- 
rounded by the dead I love, and as if any 
change in me, any withering, barren, ego- 
tistical grief, would not only grieve them 
but prolong the separation. Every death 
has left her stamp on my soul and taken 
away forever a smile from my face, be- 
cause I am a man, whatever I believe in, 
and we feel heavily even a temporary sep- 
aration from those we love; but it has 
strengthened me in the fulfilment of what 
I believe to be my duties, and has kept far 
a cold, dry, atheistical sorrow. 

Life is nothing but a mission, therefore 
a sorrow, but not without a consolation: 
immortality of love. These feelings are 
yours, I am sure, therefore I have no other 
words to utter to you; and I must limit 
myself to feel with you till you go, and 
stretch to you from here a sympathizing, 
friendly hand. 
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Announcements 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will hold the sixth regular meeting 
at Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Monday, March 17. Sub- 
ject, “Sunday-school Pageants,” Miss Mar- 
guerite Emilio. Supper at 6, meeting at 7, 
adjournment at 8.30. Supper tickets, fifty 
cents each. The meeting at 7 is open to all 
interested. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: March 17, Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf, Unitarian Society, Winchester; 
March 18, Rev. Leonard Cushman, First 
Congregational Parish, Medfield; March 
19, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville; 
March 20, Rev. W. T. Jordan, First Con- 
gregational Church, Holliston; March 21, 
Rev. Harry Lutz, Channing Church, New- 
ton; March 22, musical service, Mr. Lang, 
organist. 


The Middle States Conference will meet 
April 8 and 9 at Rochester, N.Y. Dr. 
William C. Gannett will preach the con- 
ference sermon. The programme commit- 
tee consisting of Dr. J. T. Sunderland, Dr. 
F. C. Southworth, Rev. L. H. Denny, and 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore is diligently at work 
upon the complete schedule, which will 
be announced shortly. The Alliance will 
have the afternoon of April 8. The Na- 
tional Y. P. R. U. will also have an hour. 
Mr. M. T. Garvin, the new president, will 
_give an address. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women held its thirtieth public meeting on 
Thursday, March 6, at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Stella R. 
Root presiding. Mr. Eugene K. Jones, 
executive secretary of the Urban League, 
told briefly of the aims and accom- 
plishments of the League. Formed 
eight years ago in New York City 
of both white and colored people 
for the purpose of doing social better- 
ment work among Negroes, it now has 
branches in thirty cities. It develops co- 
operation, conducts investigations, estab- 
lishes agencies where needed, and trains 
Negro social workers. Mrs. Root gave a 
brief talk outlining the methods of Ameri- 
canization worked out by Mr. Towne. She 
told why the evening schools have failed, 
and described the direct method of teach- 
ing English now successfully used in many 
places. The interest of the heads of fac- 
tories and large businesses in this work 
is increasing, as they are coming to realize 
that it is for their own best interest to have 
all employees speak English. Miss J. M. 
Campbell, Director of Work for For- 
eigners of the "Massachusetts Free Public 
Library Association, gave a most interest- 
ing talk. The library, she said, can make a 
definite response to the needs of foreign- 
ers. By furnishing contact with other peo- 
ple it helps overcome the aloofness toward 
those speaking another language, caused 
by a natural distrust of the things we do 
not understand. For ten or twelve years, 
libraries all over the country have been do- 
ing their part toward meeting the funda- 
mental needs of foreigners. Librarians 
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were actually teaching English through 
their books long before the schools. That 
opportunities here are inadequate was 
clearly shown by Miss Campbell’s story of 
the Syrian who found the cost of lessons in 
English prohibitive, and actually returned 
to Syria to learn English in an American 
college there. While Miss Campbell be- 
lieved that the foreigner should learn 
English as soon as possible, she urged that 
necessary information should be given im- 
mediately on his arrival in his own lan- 
guage, such information as the laws of the 
country, for which he cannot afford to 
wait until he understands English, and all 
necessary information to aid him in estab- 
lishing a home under entirely new condi- 
tions. ‘They are for the most part agri- 
culturists, but for the lack of instruction 
in our methods they cannot immediately 
get out on the land. Something may be 
gained from these people, said Miss Camp- 
bell, and there is opportunity to work for 
both ends. The whole service of libraries 
does not come in the distribution of books, 
but in drawing people together and break- 
ing down prejudices. M. R. Symmes, Sec- 


retary. 
Parish News Letters 
Growth and Promise 
Ayton, Ity.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway: The First 


Unitarian Church of Alton, Ill, is experi- 
encing something of a revival throughout 
its activities.. The merger of the two ladies’ 


societies has produced a greater efficiency, 
which is shown, for example, in the most 
successful annual sale in the church’s his- 
tory for a decade. Much of this success 
is due to the untiring efforts of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Albro Giberson, and the secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. B. Young. A French orphan 
has been adopted by The Alliance. ‘The 
men have been not less successful. With 
Mr. Eben Rodgers as president, J. B. Steck 
as vice-president, and E. G. Meriwether as 
secretary, a Unitarian Men’s Club was 
formed a year ago, and now reports the 
addition of a dozen prominent business 
men of the community, and the promise 
of a much larger increase in the near fu- 
ture. This Club evidently supplied a real 
need in the city, and among its members 
are the men who do things. The minister, 
Rey. W. Rupert Holloway, who came from 
London, England, four years ago, has been 
able to interpret European affairs to his 
congregation and the Board of Trade of 
the city in a very acceptable manner. He 
has recently been appointed county chair- 
man of the American Committee for Re- 
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lief in the Near East. Last but not least, 
the Sunday audiences are steadily improv- 
ing. 
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The Way for Lent 
*Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: Under the 
auspices of a Committee of Twenty-five, a 
“Letter from the Minister” was delivered 
in person by the members of the commit- 
tee to every family connected with the 
church, during the week ending March 8. 
This letter set forth a programme for the 
weeks preceding Easter, as follows: (1) 
Sunday, March 9, was to be “Rally-to-the- 
Church Sunday,” to renew allegiance to 
the spirit and work of the church. (2) 
A personal call upon every family, as above 
explained. (3) A united endeavor to in- 
crease the regular attendance at church 
and Sunday-school. (4) Thursday Even- 
ing Conferences, beginning on March 13 
and continuing until Easter (the last being 
on Good Friday), at 7.30, conducted by 
Mr. Eliot and the following ministers: 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, Rev. Miles Han- 
son, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Rev. Harry 
Foster Burns, and Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D.D. Opportunity for questions after each 
address. (5) To take the following sub- 
jects for prayerful meditation, one each 
week: “Loyalty,” “Our Faith,’ “Brother- 
hood,” “The Church,” “Self-consecration 
and Service,” “Life Eternal.” (6) A 
Men’s Citizenship Class in connection with 
the Sunday-school, at two o’clock. (7) 
To invite strangers and make them feel 
at home. To interest as many men as pos- 
sible, and as many young people. The pur- 
pose of this concerted action on the part 
of the Committee was set forth as follows: 
“The war is over and the period of re- 
construction has come. The world faces 
many important and difficult problems, in- 
dustrial, political, social, and religious, and 
the solution of these depends not so much 


upon institutions or legislation as upon the . 


good citizenship, character, and will of the 
people. The churches must do their part 
to renew and strengthen these spiritual 
forces. On behalf of our church and its 
work for the kingdom of God and man, 
this letter is sent to you, asking your sym- 
pathetic interest and hearty co-operation. 
We need you, and you need us; that is, we 
need one another.” 


Reaching their Senators 

CuHartEstown, N.H.—South Parish, Rev. 
Joseph C. Allen: Mr. Allen was a delegate 
to the League of Nations Congress recently 
held in Boston. He preached on the plan 
that President Wilson brought with him 
to America from the Paris Conference. 
Following the sermon the congregation 
voted unanimously as follows: “Resolved, 
That the peace of the world should be pre- 
served by a strong league of nations, to be 
set up as a part of the peace treaty, and 
to have the power to stop wanton aggres- 
sion by any state, or at least to punish a 
nation that breaks its rules, or that fails 
to submit its disputes with another to settle- 
ment. Resolved, 'That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the United States Sena- 
tors for New Hampshire. 


Mr. Child Installed 
Hupson, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 


Rey. Dudley R. Child: Mr. Child’began & 
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Autocracy is old and 
selfish and cynical. 
Democracy is youthful 
and has a generous 
faith in humanity. 


his work here January I, and was installed 
February 23. The Methodist and the Fed- 
erated (Baptist-Congregational) Societies 
omitted their evening services in order to 
attend the installation. The invocation was 
given by Rev. A. G. Williamson of the 
Methodist church; responsive reading by 
Rey. H. B. Francis of the Federated 
church; Scripture reading by Rev. John 
Baltzly, a former minister of the Unitarian 
church; prayer by Rev. E. M. Slocombe 
of Worcester; sermon by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D.; address to minister and peo- 
ple, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, 
Mass.; welcome to the town, by Mr. Lori- 
man P. Brigham. The Society has pur- 
chased the “New Hymn and Tune Book 
with Services,’ and the Sunday service is 
now enriched by musical responses. 


No Tabernacle, no Sunday 


San Antonio, TEx.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt: The Society 
dedicated a service-flag and a new silk 
United States flag, Sunday, February 23. 
The congregation numbered seventy. A 
modern Sunday-school is in the process 
of organization. There will be a member- 
ship-enrolment Sunday in March. ‘The 
proposed Billy Sunday revival has been 
cancelled. ‘The erection of the tabernacle 
had been started, but for various reasons 
it was discontinued and later razed. Let- 
ters are written to each of the men in the 
service. The roll of honor follows: Will- 
iam Martin (died of pneumonia), W. T. 
McManus, Edwin H. McManus, Geo. W. 
Henyan, G. P. Collier, W. C. Hirzel, J. 
Howell Collier, Ralph W. Kingsley, Gor- 
don Tucker, Edward T.. Elmendorf, Joseph 
G. Miller, Shelly H. Collier, Camille Hohon, 
Geo. C. Worley, Matthias D. Miller, Erich 
P. Haye, John B. Coltrane, W. W. Collier, 
Glennon L. Kingsley, Robert H. Hirzel, 
William Russell Black, Frone A. Martin. 


A Great Historic Parish 


Mass. — Church of the 
The 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: 


_ Church of the Unity has just celebrated its 


one hundredth anniversary. The celebra- 
tion lasted for three days, March 2-4 in- 
clusive. On Sunday morning the minis- 
ter, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, preached 
an historical sermon, and an original hymn 
written for the occasion by Mrs. John 
MacDuffie was sung. At noon the Sunday- 
school held a special service, one feature 
of which was singing from the “Sunnyside” 
by a chorus made up of former members 
of the school. Sunday evening the ser- 
vice was in commemoration of the one 
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hundredth anniversary of Channing’s Bal- 
timore sermon, which was delivered the 
same year the church was founded. Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, delivered 
an inspiring address upon “Channing’s 
Message One Hundred Years After.” On 
Monday afternoon the members of the 
parish were “at home” to their friends in 
the parish house. Those born into the 
parish were dressed in costumes of an 
earlier period, and photographs of former 
members and other reminders of other 
days were on exhibition. On ‘Tuesday 
evening, the anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the society, a banquet was held at 
Hotel Kimball. Mr. William W. McClench 
presided, and the programme included rem- 
iniscences of “Ye Olden Days” by mem- 
bers of the parish, greetings from the 
mother church and from former ministers 
of the Church of the Unity, and a closing 
word from the present minister. ‘The cele- 
bration was a fitting ending to the one 
hundred years that have gone and a most 
auspicious beginning for the one hundred 
years that are to come. 


Not a Unitarian Incognito 


Wueenmnc, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Clara Cook Helvie: This 
city is seldom visited by prominent Uni- 
tarians who do not remain incognito so far 
as religious affiliation is concerned. Hon. 
William H. Taft is one of the fearless ex- 
ceptions and before a great audience here 
he stated emphatically that he is a Uni- 
tarian. Since September eleven new mem- 
bers have been added to the church. A 
successful Valentine Party inaugurated a 
movement for added social life in the 
church and at the same time swelled the 
treasury of the Women’s Alliance. The 
minister represented the National Council 
of the League to Enforce Peace at the 
Atlantic Congress for a League of Nations, 
held recently in New York. Mrs. Helvie 
is also general chairman of the milk com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club and Health 
Study Classes of Wheeling. Nine sub-com- 
mittees are to make inspections of the places 
from which milk is distributed and report 
at regular intervals to the Commissioner 
of Health, thus forming a body of volun- 
teer inspectors. Probably for the first time 
in the history of the church the minister 
has been appointed by the ministers of 
Wheeling to serve on a committee. Four 
ministers, the president of the Medical As- 
sociation, superintendent of schools and the 
local labor leader compose the committee 
which is empowered to arrange for a com- 
munity observance of Health Sunday in co- 
operation with the National and State 
Health Bureaus. Mrs. Helvie is at present 
delivering a series of sermons on the gen- 
eral subject of “Steps in the Development 
of Unitarian Freedom,” with the following 
topics treated on successive Sundays: “The 
Great Awakening,” “The Emancipation,” 
“A Prophet of the New World,” “An Elijah 
Sitting in Judgment,” and “A Growing 
Thought of God.” The names on our honor 
roll are Nelson J. Ewing, Wylie Ewing, 
Bernard Kaiser, Alexander Salvatori, and 
John C. Stroebel, Jr. Mr. S. M. Rice, a 
member of the board of our church, served 
as assistant director in the Red Cross at 
Washington, D.C. 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


‘ANARCHY AND LAW 


A SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


x 


BS 


Women who Handle 


Their Own Investments 


We suggest Preferred and Capital Stocks 
in the following seasoned New England Se- 
curities. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Merrimac Chemical Co. 
Lowell Bleachery 
Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Consult Mrs. Currier of our staff for 
information 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 
Se a ee ee ee 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Personal 


Rev. James Huxtable has retired as 
minister of the Hawes Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, South Boston, after a 
pastorate of nearly twenty-nine years, his 
resignation taking effect March 1. On that 
day, by a unanimous vote of the church, 
he became pastor emeritus. Mr. and Mrs. 
Huxtable take with them to their home 
at Young’s Crossing, N.Y., the deepest 
love and esteem of the members of the 
parish to whom they have faithfully, de- 
votedly ministered for so many years. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has received 
$23.50: during the week for Miss Holmes’s 
work. A check for $18.50 has been sent 
to Miss Holmes and the $5 received since 
will be forwarded promptly. The contri- 
bution of $135 previously acknowledged 
from the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, should have been acknowledged in 
the name of the Messiah Branch Alliance, 
New York. The subscriptions are as fol- 
lows :— 


Previously acknowledged 
Sunday-school of the Third Religious Society 


POPE HCELGr,  AVIASRY Sidr tet cicis vdieo: eleieusieie's' is 13.50 
Messiah Branch Alliance, New York, N.Y... 5.60 
Mrs. L. A. Clewley, Woburn, Mass..... wen ese 5.00 

Received to March 10, 1919.i..-seeee00. $367.50 


Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Previously acknowledged.............-200% $6,665.33 
*Women’s Alliance, Concord, N.H......... 5.00 
Wide: deamon. Gr. . Ma Gis vir wie. wids.6.0.di0) vos wi 5.00 

Through the New England Associate Alliance: 
Alhance,. Shirley, Masses... 000 sew e's cece 5.00 
PADRE ORs Pe EUEDIMONG 2°... dlaixys 21a sisi siaieidwnsid ays 200.00 
$6,875.33 

CHariEs B. WiccrIn, 
Treasurer. 


* Previously credited to Concord, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
AMlsendveacknowledwed:; avis pb sleihee's os olae s $14,025.37 
Feb. 3. Society in Waltham, Mass........ 112.01 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Children in one. form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 

in specially chosen foster homes. c 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 

homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 

are urged to communicate witb the office. TOF 
The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Feb. 3. Third Unitarian Church; Chicago, 
UNG Fee sn bse vere Wed syehetvtatertrerans.54 25.00 
3. All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill..... 20.00 
4. Society in Ottawa, Canada........ 10.00 
4. Mrs, James Ferguson, Rawlins, Wyo. 10.00 
5. Miss Caroline E, Peabody, Cam- 
bridge,. .Mas$ isi ese eee Bs a cly 6h dis, 25.00 
4. Society in Stow, Mastin s<ssn es 31.00 
8. Society in Montpelier, Vt......... 166.00 
11. Second Church, Boston, Mass...... 800.00 
11, First Church, Somerville, Mass.... 5.00 
11. Templeton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Wlhance! .<:3.<. ccebhaiertee so aaeteions 5.00 
TT ep GAME TICNGY 05:6) +.0:0's)8'ed tenets | eee rG 20.00 
11. Sunday School, Second Unitarian 
Society, Brookline, Mass....... 14.00 
13. Society in Templeton, Mass....... 110,00 
14. Mrs. L. E. Hoyt, Chillicothe, Ohio 15.00 
15. James T. Lockwood, Apponaug, R.1I. 10.00 
18. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
16; Society, in Dunkirk Nive... 2c. « 20.00 
19. Miss Gertrude W. Orvis, Ocean 
Grove; NJ. ss © Sai tess 10.00 
19. Miss L. F. Brigham, Longwood, 
LY, CC, ane i 7 os Sa 15.00 
19. Associate Members Deeiies, +s 00" 24.00 
19. Mrs. H. S..H. Sawyer, Detroit, 
IMIG aipose.0rvs 2 Sa cabere ¢ 5.00 
21. Francis C. Seyfried, Rochester, 
1-2 GO FPL Seary |, | eee 5.00 
21. Kennebunk, Me., Branch Women's 
ATTANCE . 's 0,0 d= cg ne» balers 10.00 
24. Mrs. C. E. Hart, Stewartville, Minn. 7.00 
24. Society in Yonkers, N.Y.......... 71.00 
24. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 
GIGHAl Sos t Sv cee a.08 50.00 
25. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
Blonial «sic sch « GEMS 6s arse 25.00 
25. Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
Ai ie SATIRE: = once Benae 100,00 
25. All Souls Unitarian Church, Rox- 
Gury; Wass.” 2. caer ae ase 136.00 
25. Society in Eugene, Ore........... 25.00 
25. First Parish, Dorchester, Mass of 200.00 
25. Society. in> Hastport, Mien. ~u see - 25.00 
26. Society in Lynchburg, Va........ 18.50 
26. Society in Stoneham, Mass., addi- 
Mitinialyy., 2701/85 bees eles 6.34 
26. Society in Keene, N.H........... 150.00 
27. First Icelandic Unitarian Church, 
Winnipeg, (Man,) Paetiesied sic cs 30.00 
27. North Society, Salem, Mass....... 406.00 
28. First Church, Salem, Mass........ 325.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH “THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Feb. 4. Sunday School, Northfield, Mass... 5.00 
8. Channing Religious Society, New- 
fon, Mass: :. : on eee. «¢ Sate 21.07 
11, Second Church, Boston, Mass...... 50.00 
21. First Parish Sunday School, Bev- 
erly; Mass. ~. s sich \slaeteienee 4 ol 0% 25.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Feb. 5. First Parish Sunday School, Cohas- 
Set, Mags. acces alae ae ole's a1 7.00 
$17,180.29 


Henry M. WuitaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths 


LAURA LUCRETIA (WILLIAMS) CASE 
1833-1918 


“Give her of rie fruit of her hands; and let her 
own works praise her.”? In the above assertion, the 
Bible, as ever, utters a truth, and one doubly just when 
applied to the honored personality who departed. from 
our midst last Christmastide. In the quiet, unosten- 
tatious steadfastness’ of Mrs. Case’s long life words 
had small place. It was not that she lacked the human 
touch of converse, or failed in hospitable greeting or 
friendly acknowledgment; it was only that her works 
were greater, more far-reaching and wise than any pro- 
logue of words they had or might have had, or indeed 
than any epilogue, be it ever so happily expressed. 

Though necessarily inadequate, however, it seems 
fitting that some expression be given to the feeling of 
genuine loss which her passing has created, not only 
among those of her family and near friends, but also 
and particularly in the circle of her church and philan- 
thropic connections, which were deeper and more ex- 
tended than even those nearest her realized. 

She was ever a devoted Unitarian. Born in Jamaica 
Plain in 1833, in the shadow of the First Parish 
Church there, she grew up under the preaching of 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, by whom she was. married, 
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being the first bride in the new church building. 
Coming to Boston to live, she continued her church 
life at Hollis Street, then in the van of liberalism under - 
the leadership of Rev. Thomas Starr King. It was his 
brilliant preaching which nourished the progressive 
spirit and fostered the ethical motive which Mrs. Case 
inherited from her Puritan ancestry. She never ceased 
to speak of the lifelong inspiration he had been, or to 
rejoice that by him two of her children were chris- 
tened.~ 

In many ways her life was uneventful, yet through 
it all and despite the crushing family bereavements 
which came to her she preserved the upward, forward 
look. In her church, in her philanthropies, in her 
travels;—and she was rather an extensive traveller,— 
in her viewpoint. on public questions, it was always 
the same,—she sought and was interested in methods, 
movements, and people of a dynamic, progressive va- 
riety. In travelling she desired to “follow the foot- 
steps of Saint Paul,’’ the earliest great liberal builder, 
and organizations for the care and education of chil- 
dren as the hope of the future engrossed her largely. 
She was a Director of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum 
for thirty years, and her great interests latterly were the 
Baldwinville Hospital for Children and the Negro 
schools in the South. Her real gratitude for and ap- 
preciation of work well done, however, made her not 
unmindful of the older generation, as her gift to the 
Pension Fund for Unitarian Ministers and her count- 
less individual benefactions testify. She was above all a 
thoughtful giver, and delighted to help—and that in 
a way ‘“‘not seen of men’’—work and workers of the 
less popular description. 

In the great world crisis, despite her weight of years 
and increasing feebleness, she displayed the vivid in- 
terest of a young girl, and was most generous of her 
money and strength, even to the end writing checks and 


the accompanying notes with her own hand. It was 
characteristic, too, of the unquenchableness of her 
strong and hopeful spirit, that the gréat public 


interest of the last year of her life was The League to 
Enforce Peace, through which she had already begun 
to anticipate a League of Nations, in the thought of 
which she was none the less enthusiastic, even though 
she knew her personal part could be but small. 

A faithful church attendance marked her later as 
her earlier life, and two churches—Arlington Street, 
Boston, and the First Parish, Weston—counted her 
among their most loyal and devoted members. The 
Weston church, indeed, was bound up with much of 
her life and held many and dear associations, though, 
as the last days spent in Boston, it was at 
Arlington Street Church that the final services were 
held. The note of the beautiful and simple occasion 
was one of uplift and faith rather than of gloom and 
mourning, the very atmosphere being eloquent of the 
new day of God to which she had awakened. 


were 


“A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 

_ Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act 
“And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 


How many a poor one’s blessing went 
. With thee beneath the low green tent!” 
H. E. J. 


Dr. W. Theodore Langley 
Treasurer 


Lyman Ward 
Founder and Principal 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF WHITE YOUTH 


DavevitLtE, ALABAMA, 
December 17, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Ward,—In reply to your letter, I will 
give you a fifty dollar bond. I wish I was able to 
give more and hope I may be some day. Whenever you 
get ready for the bond, hes send it to you. 
s_ ever, 


(Signed) Jas. H. Harper. 
(From a one-armed boy who worked his way through 
Camp Hill Industrial School.) 


The school needs $6,000 to complete its 
debt fund of $25,000. We can use War 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds at par. 


LYMAN WARD, Principal. 


Camp Hirt, ALABAMA, 
February 21, 1919. 


prarats> 
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THE DAWN OF A New Day 


Life is adjusting itself to new ideals. Our horizons have 
been pushed back and we live in a wider landscape. The 
dark night of war is passing, and already on the eastern hills 
“the flags of dawn appear.” What the new day shall be 
depends upon our fidelity to the new ideals. Are our ardent 
hopes of a finer life to be realized? Our courage must 
answer. More sternly even than the demands of war comes 
the challenge of the new day. Our faith has been tested in 
the smoke of battle; now it must go through a lambent flame 
which only pure gold can endure. ‘The dross shall be con- 
sumed. Men are subjecting all things to 


THE TEST OF REALITY 


and only the genuine can bear the test. Religion at its best 
is the supreme need of the new day. ‘To us, of this liberal 
fellowship, comes the question: What does your religion offer 
as a sustaining strength for the faith of real men living a real 
life in a world of reality? ‘This question cannot be evaded 
and the test cannot be avoided. Whatever fails now shall be 
discredited in the coming years 


Our liberal fellowship must not halt and must not hesitate 
This is the time for action. There is urgent need of at least 


$75,000 before May 1, 1919 


for the work of the American Unitarian Association 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. ForBes ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to HENRY M. WILLIAMS, J'reasurer 
25 BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 
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Pleasantries 


“T want a piece of meat without any 


bone, fat, or gristle.” “Ye'’d better buy an 
egg, mum.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 


“Some men are born great,” quoted the 
Parlor Philosopher. “Yes,” commiserated 
the Mere Man. “Just think what pleas- 
ure they miss. They can’t tell the rest of 
us how they did it.”—Life. 


Private Smith: “Of course, we suffered 
a lot in the trenches, but it was nuffin’ com- 
pared to the kindness you people ’ave 
showered upon wus ever since we came 
back.”—Weekly Scotsman. 


“Pretty dull magazine you're getting out. 
You'll never interest the public with it.” 
“You don’t understand. ‘This is for doc- 
tors and dentists to place on their ante- 
room tables.”—Kansas City Journal. 


This is set for several years hereafter. 
According to Life they are looking at the 
Venus of Milo: “That’s the Huns’ work, 
Amelia, an’ you can tell some of them 
Doubtin’ Thomases back in Deep Creek that 
you seen it in Paris with your own eyes.” 


A chauffeur was brought in after having 
run down a man. “Did you know. that if 
you struck this pedestrian he would be seri- 
ously injured?” asked the judge. “Yes, sir,” 
replied the chauffeur. “Then why didn’t 
you zigzag your car and miss him?” “He 
was zigzagging himself and outguessed me, 
your Honor.’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


A policeman outside one of the tube sta- 
tions was asked whether any of the strikers 
were picketing. ‘“Picketing is illegal,” the 
policeman replied solemnly. The inquirer 


was nettled. “But you picketed, right 
enough, during your strike,” he said. “Why, 
you even picketed the Home Office.” ‘The 


“There was 


policeman smiled tolerantly. 
said.—London 


nobody to stop us,” he 
Christian Life. 


“What base o’ profit do ye work on?” 
Grabble inquired of Skinner. “One per 
cent.,” said Skinner, promptly. “One per 
cent.!” said Grabble. ‘“That’s no profit at 
all. Why, man, I run my store on a profit 
of twenty-five, forty, yes, and sometimes 
even fifty per cent.” “Well,” said Skinner, 
“one per cent. is enough for me. If an 
article cost me a dollar, I can afford to let 
it go for two.’—Utica -Observer. 


A man in a lumber camp in Canada had 
come from-the Old Country and did not 
quite realize what was expected of him. 
After the first morning’s work—carrying 
baulks of timber about from one end of the 
camp to another—he went to the foreman 
and said, “Say, have you got my name 
down right?” “Yes, certainly,’ said the 
foreman. “Well, what have you got?” 
““*Simpson,’ that is what you told me, isn’t 
it?” “Yes,” said the man, “that’s my name, 
but I thought you must have put me down 
as Samson!” 


Recently Sir Walter Raleigh came to 
Philadelphia and a University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor went to meet him at Broad 
Street Station. Sir Walter is professor of 
English at Oxford University, England, and 
sometimes he writes poetry. The U. of P. 
professor had never seen the English 
scholar, but had obtained a fairly good de- 
scription of him. The first man to get off 
the train seemed to tally with it. “Excuse 
me, sir; are you Sir Walter Raleigh?” “No, 
I’m ‘Christopher Columbus. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is in the smoking-car playing check- 
ers with Queen Elizabeth.” 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; service at rz A.M. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service ‘at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. ‘The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Seid Ee 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to s. All 
welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles Han- 
son, minister. Special question sermons by Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Sundays, at eleven o’clock, to which you are cor- 
dially invited. March 16, “Is there a Future Life? Do 
We Live in the Hereafter?” 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 "Aa 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service 
daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, w: 
preach Sunday, March 16. Subject, “The Need of God.” 
Church service at 11. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garten atiz. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
Office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at1r a.m. The minister will preach, 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 AM. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. ae of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
reach during Marcha series ‘of discourses on “The Spir- 
itual Biography of Paul.” 
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“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will,— 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.’ 
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